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THE PRIMACY OF CHARITY 
IN FRANCISCAN THEOLOGY’! 


UR Holy Father St. Francis sings in his Canticle of the Sun: 

“Blessed be Thou, my Lord, for brother Fire, gay, noble and 
beautiful, untamable and strong, by whom Thou dost illumine the 
night.”? This praise of the Lord and joy over brother Fire may well 
be written over the pages of Franciscan theology. For we can apply 
the thought of Francis regarding fire to that holy flame of divine 
love which God enkindles in the soul through grace. Fire, Francis 
sings, is gay, noble and beautiful. So is the fire of divine love. It 
makes us happy; it raises us to the sublime heights of being adopted 
sons of God; it makes the sou! beautiful to the whole universe. Such 
is the love God gives us through grace. In fact Scotus identifies 
grace with charity. Even as fire is untamabie and strong, so is that 
fire of divine love which the Spirit of God sends into our souls “to 


1. Paper read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, June 15-17, 1942. The writer wishes 
to thank Very Rev. Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F.M., S.T.D., and Rev. Fr. Venard 
Kelly, O. F. M. Cap., for their kind and valuable suggestions and encouragement. 

2. The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, according to F. Ubald D’Alencon and 
Countess De La Warr Pioetee. 1907), p. 118. For full bibliographical data see 
Bibliography at the end of this paper. 
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illumine the night” of our minds and to warm the coldness of our 
hearts. For this we pray daily: “Spiritus Sancti gratia, illuminet 
sensus et corda nostra. Ignem sui amoris accendat Deus in cordibus 
nostris.”* And at Solemn Mass the celebrant returning the censer 
to the deacon, expresses the same thought saying: “Accendat in 
nobis Dominus ignem sui amoris et flammam aeternae caritatis.” 

Even as the fire of love is untamable, beautiful and strong, so 
is the Franciscan spirit. Fire cannot be harnessed. Flames leap and 
jump; no two are exactly alike, yet all are fire. Thus the Franciscan 
spirit of love permeates the entire Order of the Seraphic Father. 
‘The saints, writers, preachers, and other members of the Order have 
been enkindled by that glorious conflagration of divine love which 
burned with such tremendous force in the heart of Francis, that for- 
ever he will be marked as the Seraph Saint. The symbol of fire can 
best exemplify the ardent spirit Francis bequeathed to his brethren. 
It is a spirit of love and by that very token, it is a spirit alive with 
joy, freedom, nobility, beauty, light, and strength. In very truth 
such a spirit cannot be tamed, it cannot be chained within a small 
compass. It must have place and air to glow, to enlighten and to 
warm. The Franciscan spirit of love is indeed “untamable and 
strong.” That explains the various branches of the First and Second 
Orders of St. Francis, as well as the many congregations of religious 
belonging to the Third Order. The lively Franciscan spirit is broad 
and gay, and will not be confined. This all-encompassing spirit ex- 
plains the fact that some find it hard to see a distinct Franciscan 
school of thought. But such a school exists according to the glorious 
and fiery tendencies of the Franciscan spirit of love, joy, and free- 
dom. As Francis was inebriated with love for the God-Man and saw 
all life and its problems in the light of the Lord’s Cross and His 
grace, every Franciscan has a Christocentric view of life. This view 
stretches from time to eternity and embraces God, the Incarnate 
Word, and every creature. That which animates the Franciscan is 
divine love. In all Franciscan life and ideals love is the foundation, 
the urge, the strength, and the crown. Thus we can speak of the 
primacy of charity in Franciscan life, philosophy, and theology. It 


3. Roman Breviary, third benediction in the first noct., and third benediction in 
the second noct. 
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may seem odd to some people that everything about our Order is 
styled “‘seraphic.” But to one who understands the Franciscan spirit 
it is quite natural that we have a seraphic rule, seraphic saints, a 
seraphic missal and breviary, just as we have a seraphic father and a 
seraphic doctor. For the entire Order is seraphic in name and ideals. 
Even if every member does not yet measure up to such glorious stand- 
ards, at least such is his vocation. 

Treating of the various religious orders in his day, St. Bonaven- 
ture compares them to the highest choirs of angels. The Thrones 
supplicate, the Cherubim speculate, and the Seraphim love. All three 
give themselves entirely to things divine. The Seraphic Doctor com- 
pares the monastic orders, such as Cistercians, Carthusians, and 
others to the Thrones. Such orders are dedicated to God entirely 
for the purpose of singing His praises and of praying. They hold no 
possessions and supplicate God’s mercy for those who help them. 
The next order of religious are those who contemplate or, as he puts 
it, speculate on the Scriptures and other divine truths. They lead a 
life hidden with God. St. Bonaventure compares them to the Cheru- 
bim, because understanding is their great gift. The Friars Preachers 


and the Friars Minor belong to this class. Some friars speculate more 
than they love, and others love more than they speculate. Writing 
of this explanation of St. Bonaventure, Gilson states: 


The Dominicans have as their principal object speculation, hence their 
name of Preachers which supposes above all the knowledge of what they 
are teaching, and that they have as secondary object the enjoyment of the 
Divine Goodness by love. The Friars Minor, on the contrary, have this enjoy- 
ment as primary object, and speculation as secondary object; yet they remain 
speculatives, and St. Bonaventure makes a point of —— St. Francis 
wished to see the Brothers study, provided only that they began by putting 
their teachings into practice. Multa enim scire et nil gustare quid valet?4 


The Seraphic Doctor puts St. Francis in the seraphic order of 
ecstatics. This order of persons corresponds to the Seraphim for 
they love God with excessive love. Who belong to this order? Only 
such whose quasi-habitual state is one of ecstasy. St. Francis belonged 
to that group. But such people are the exception since ecstasy makes 
heavy demands on the human body. The Friars Minor as such do 


4. Etienne Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure, translated by Trethowan and 
Sheed (New York, 1938), pp. 83, 84. 
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not belong to this order of ecstatics, even though the Order is called 
seraphic. Gilson writes: 


Everything suggests that this Order does not yet exist, but that St. Francis 
was given to the world as the first model of what it is to be. The Seraph 
who appeared to him on Mount Alvernia was perhaps there only to signify 
the Seraphic perfection of the Order which would later correspond to him. 
And as the winged angel imprinted upon him the Stigmata of the Passion, 
he may well have wished that to be a sign that the Order should develop 
only in the midst of sufferings and tribulations — at the end of time there- 
fore, and at the moment when Christ shall suffer in His Mystical Body, the 
Church.> 


St. Bonaventure adds significantly: “‘Et in illa apparitione magna 
mysteria erant.”” Will the order of ecstatics flourish principally 
among the Friars Minor in these days? So it would seem. For God 
has blest this Order in many ways, especially by keeping alive within 
it the magnificent heritage of divine love that brought Francis and 
other friars to great heights of holiness. Christ promised Francis 
that the Order of Friars Minor would last till the end of time. 
From the history of the Order, we see that it flourished in 
all ages since, and has been popular and numerous. From the 
promises of Christ to Francis, from many hints that St. Bona- 
venture gives in various places, and from the great number of truly 
seraphic saints whom the Order has already given to Christ, we may 
safely conclude that the loving traditions and teaching of the Order 
are being handed down through the centuries so that in the latter 
times of the Church there may arise from the Seraphic Order many 
men who will be exactly like Francis — seraphs and heralds of divine 
love! Meanwhile Christ consoles our Order by giving us a goodly 
number of holy souls who remind us of the Seraphic Father by their 
tender love for Christ crucified; and who, at the same time, fore- 
shadow those glowing seraphs who will belong to the Order in the 
latter days. 

Even though ecstasy is not the state of perfection for most Friars 
Minor, yet it remains their ideal and is far superior to that of pure 
speculation. But in what way can those who speculate arrive 
at ecstasy? 


S. Bonaventurae, Opera Omnia, In Hexaémeron, XXII, 22-23, t. V, pp. 440, 
“ ‘All further citations of the saint are from the Latin original of this easier 
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To answer this problem knowledge must supply the ascesis; but it can 
only adapt itself to this new réle, if it undergoes an interior reorganization 
with this end in view. That seems to me to have been the definite task which 
St. Bonaventure consciously made his own and which gives its special char- 
acter to the extremely complex doctrine that we are to examine [i. e., Bona- 
venture’s doctrine}. Assimilating all that it finds assimilable, closely related 
to the thought of Augustine, it calls up endless remembrances of other doc- 
trines and yet it never repeats precisely what we have heard elsewhere. And 
this simply because no other, not even St. Augustine, who was its inspiration, 
proposed to accomplish with the same systematic rigor the same task — to 
reconstruct human knowledge and the whole universe with a view to the 
unique peace of love. A metaphysic of Christian mysticism — that is the final 
term towards which his thought tended.6 


This passage of Gilson gives us the key to St. Bonaventure’s 
doctrine. The love of God is the aim he had in view in all that he 
taught. There is no sterile speculation, no vain and merely abstract 
treatise. All his work, all his efforts tend to arouse the soul to love 
God, to enjoy God in mystic embrace. This is true of all Franciscan 
doctrine. Though every master of the Minorite school has his own 
gift, each one aims finally at giving us a better knowledge of God 
and Christ in order to increase divine love in our souls. To under- 
stand the primacy of charity in Franciscan theology one can do no 
better than go back to the great doctors of our Order and read their 
own works. This may seem a hard task. Indeed it costs something 
to study those stately tomes — but it costs us more to neglect them! 
The object of this paper is to arouse our friars to greater study of 
our Franciscan masters. Only in this way can the true seraphic tradi- 
tion be maintained; thus alone can divine love be increased according 
to the genuine Franciscan spirit of generosity, joy, and freedom. 

Anyone who knows the life of St. Francis of Assisi will agree 
that he was a man glowing with the most tender and sublime love 
for Christ crucified. Francis is a phenomenal saint in this regard. 
The whole world grants him the title of seraph. He shone forth in 
the house of God as a torch of divine love enkindling all who knew 
him with ardent love for Christ. In canonizing Francis, the aged 
Pope Gregory IX applied to him the praises God bestows on Simon 
the High Priest: 


£ Gilson op. cit., p. 85. Ibid., pp. 85, 86. The italics are by the writer of this 
article. 
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He shone in his days as the morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as 
the moon at its full; and as the sun when it shineth, so did he shine in the 
temple of God. And as the rainbow giving light in the bright clouds, and 
as the flower of roses in the days of the spring, and as the lilies that are on 
the brink of the water, and as the sweet smelling frankincense in the time 
of summer, and as a bright fire, and frankincense burning in the fire.’ 


Francis’ love for Christ is the highest point of love in the Middle 
Ages. The Crusades had centered attention on the Humanity of 
Christ and this brought forth great devotion to our Lord in the age 
of Francis. This was moreover the age of chivalry. When Francis 
became aware of Christ as his greatest treasure, he loved Christ and 
became the Knight of Christ. This love for Christ was the mainspring 
of Francis’ spiritual life and ideals. Grace had touched the heart of 
Francis with the fiery dart of divine love as hardly any other saint 
about whom we know. Bishop Felder has this beautiful passage on 
Francis’ love for Christ: 


This invincible fire of love for Christ was the fountain from which Fran- 
cis drew his zeal in following Him as a faithful knight. Next to the duty 
of service, love and its devotion has always been an essential element of 
chivalrous knighthood. That applied also to the Assisian Knight of the 
Cross. By very nature he was a passionate lover. To love great things, and 
to be great in love, had always been the need of his heart.... From the 
moment he was made a spiritual knight, he directed this love to Christ. The 
Three Companions write: “From the time of his conversion to his death, he 
loved Christ with his whole heart, bearing the memory of Him constantly 
in his mind, praising Him with his lips, and glorifying Him in good works. 
So ardently and tenderly did he love the divine Saviour, that, on hearing 
His sweet Name, he became enraptured and exclaimed: ‘Heaven and earth 
should bow before the Name of the Lord.’ ’’8 


Francis loved the Poor Christ and wished to show this love by 
imitating Him. The love for Christ of those times found a new ex- 
ponent in Francis. Father Cuthbert puts it thus: 


He Francis saw our Lord in His Divine pity accepting poverty and suf- 
fering that so He might redeem the world. This poverty and suffering of 
Christ came home to him as the pure expression of the Divine love seeking 
to restore the fallen world. But— and here we come to an essential Fran- 
ciscan attitude of mind — if Christ accepted for Himself poverty and suffer- 
ing, there must be some potential sacredness and nobility in all poverty and 


7. Ecclus., 50, 6-9. : 
8. Hilarin Felder, The Ideals of St. Francis translated by Berchmans Bittle (New 
York, 1925), pp. 28, 29. 
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suffering. ...In this belief Francis was led to regard poverty as some sort 
of sacrament by which man might find spiritual fellowship with our Lord 
and a participation in the Christ-life. 


In what way did the faith of St. Francis apprehend the Christ-life so 
that this became the vitalizing principle of Franciscan story? ... Had it been 
merely evangelical poverty viewed apart from the further mystery of our 
Lord’s life, they [the Franciscans} might have become preachers of poverty 


somewhat after the fashion of the protesting sects even whilst retaining 
their orthodoxy.9 


Father Cuthbert concludes that Francis and his followers became 
the exponents of a religious love for Christ “which quickened Cath- 
olic devotional Thought at its very base and sent a vitalizing influ- 
ence throughout the whole of Catholic life.” Their appreciation of 
Christ’s mystery had a universal appeal. Founded in love for Christ, 
Franciscan piety marks a further development of such love in the 
thirteenth century. Christ was not only the hope of the individual 
soul, but He was the King of the world and as such Francis wor- 
shipped and loved Him. For Francis and the whole Franciscan school, 
Christ is the God-Man Who is Crown of the world’s perfections and 
the Divine Sharer in its burdens. By uniting ourselves with Christ 
in grace, in poverty and suffering we enter into conformity with the 
redeeming life of Christ. Writes Father Cuthbert: 


Franciscan piety is like to the chivalric romance of adventure: its burden, 
the glory of the peerless King and His battle on behalf of a captive world 
against the enemies, pride, greed and arrogance. For in its ultimate form 
Franciscan piety sought to identify itself with our Lord in His work for the 
world’s restoration. Thus it would regain man’s true relationship with the 
earth and with God, that so the Christ-life might find its reflection in the 
conscious life of the whole created world.1° 


From Francis the whole Order takes example in loving Christ 
in His poverty, humility, and sufferings. In fact, the Franciscans in 
a special way reproduce in the mystical body of Christ, the poor, 
hard life Christ practised during His ministry. Prayer and preaching, 
suffering, poverty, and humiliations were the lot of Christ. This 
is the Franciscan program which the friars learn from their Lord 
and from their Seraphic Father Francis. This ideal too, is the secret 


9. Cuthbert, The Romanticism of St. Francis, New edn. (London, 1924), pp. 
35, 36 


. 3 ” 
10. Ibid., p. 43. 
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of the influence the friars have over the hearts of men at all times. 
The Order is seraphic as is its founder; for Christ in His loving 
charm attracts the love of the friars and urges them to every sacrifice 
for His love and the welfare of immortal souls. Father Thomas 
Plassmann shows this characteristic in Franciscan teachers: 


The Franciscan School and Franciscan writings, whatever the specific topic 
may be, seem ultimately to blend in one continuous Sursum corda....The 
student of the history of Theology and Catholic Literature is well aware 
that an impressive chapter on the Development of Doctrine may be gathered 
from Franciscan sources. With a sweeping gesture the Seraphic Doctor left 
the beaten track of the Summae when he placed the chapter “De Incarna- 
tione Verbi” in the very center of his Breviloguium which, by the way, has 
been called the Jewel among all theological writings. To him Christ was the 
“Summus Hierarchus,” the “lapis angulavis,” and this new setting places in 
their true perspective the favorite opinions in the Franciscan School." 


In this regard Gilson has this apt passage, in speaking of the 
Seraphic Doctor: 


No title could have defined him more completely than that of Seraphic 
Doctor: for it marks at once the necessity of knowledge and its subordination 
to the raptures of mysticism. It suggests with equal force what his doctrine 


owed to the teaching of St. Francis and what it brought to enrich it: the 
most exacting history will do no more on this point than expand and confirm 
what the experience of tradition has already fixed.!2 


It was the seraphic ardor of Francis that inspired his brethren 
and the masters of the Franciscan School. It is this same divine love 
that burns in the Rule and traditions of the Order. Francis, whom 
we call the “Divi amoris victima” is ever the model of tender love 
for Christ crucified. The saints of the Seraphic Order imitated Francis 
in loving Christ and thus they arrived at mystic union with Christ, 
the Crown of Creation, the Bridegroom of souls, the Beloved of 
the Little Poor Man of Assisi. The glorious example of Francis 
deserves ever more study and imitation on the part of the friars. 
He is the great master of the Franciscan way; he is the strong leader 
and teacher of Franciscan love for Christ. We venture to quote what 
we have written elsewhere apropos the seraphic love of Francis and 
how he led his brethren to love Christ: 


11. Thomas Plassmann, “Franciscan Studies: A Survey and Introduction,” Fran- 
ciscan Studies, March, 1941, pp. 8, 9. 
12. Gilson, op. cit., p. 86. 
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Francis was full of eager motions and capable of high resolve. He was 
enterprising and fiery, but ever gentle and gracious, ever courteous and re- 
fined. His voice was melodious and he sang well. St. Bonaventure relates 
that even after he had received the Stigmata (or should we not rather say, 
especially after that?) Francis used at times to sing the praises of God in a 
loud and fine voice, asking his brethren to sing with him. ... Francis was 2 
fit instrument in the hands of the Holy Ghost for the grand task of found- 
ing the great Franciscan Order, of recalling all Christendom to the love of 
Christ crucified. The ardor of the love songs of Provence was used by 
Francis in loving Christ, the greatest Lover. The refinement of his soul 
sought the highest ideals of love, poverty, and service to souls. . .. Thus the 
fire of seraphic love spread through Europe. In his life time, Francis knew 
several thousands of friars, and this personal contact made such an impression 
that it was handed on through the centuries as from father to son. He was 
to his Order both father and mother. Yet the biographers say he was “‘like a 
lamb,” and “made himself as it were the last of the friars.” Better still, 
“Francis was amongst the friars like a fountain from whence they could 
draw life.” To hear him speak, meant to be inflamed with the seraphic fire 
that burned in his soul.13 


After Francis had received the Stigmata, the brethren had to 
weep tears of compunction and spiritual joy whenever they saw 
him. He became a “living crucified one” as Brother Elias wrote of 
him. The friars could not help but be inspired to greater love for 
the suffering Lord as they saw the wounds of our Redemption repre- 
sented in the very body of their dearly loved Francesco. The love 
and veneration of the friars for Francis was so great that it has been 
handed down to us and has lost nothing of its beauty and charm. 
Francis’ love for Christ has been the inspiration of his Order; this 
same love flames forth with an ever fresh glow in the writings of 
our masters. Treating of St. Francis’ great love for Christ, Father 
James writes: 


Francis had discovered God in Jesus Christ, and Christ, his Master, he 
had found upon the Cross. He became a lover of the Crucified, and gazed 
on that figure dying of love for men until the vision of Christ filled his 
mind. A new light shone on men, and he was beginning to see in them 
many distorted images of Christ, the Beloved.... Francis was transformed 
gradually into Jesus, until on Mount Alvernia his body bore the marks of 
Christ Crucified. ...The Gospel became his simple rule of life, and a full 
and integral imitation of Christ his ideal. Love of Christ was the inspiring 
force of such a life. It was the vision of Christ upon the Cross that was 


13. Cuthbert Gumbinger, “The Making of St. Francis,” Franciscan Heraid and 
Forum (Chicago), March, 1941, pp. 72, 73. 
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at the back of the Poverello’s imitation of Christ. It was this vision that 
determined his relation to all things.!4 


The Knight of Assisi, loving the Lord, wished to give Him serv- 
ice in imitation. For these very reasons Francis founded his Order, 
of which love is the prime motive. The Seraphic Doctor puts it 
in these words: 


Full of the spirit of God, and influenced by divine charity, our holy 
Father, St. Francis, was burning with a triple desire. He wished first of all 
to be a faithful imitator of Jesus Christ in all the perfection of His virtues. 
Secondly, he was anxious to adhere to God by a contemplation that was 
constant and continuous. Thirdly, he wished to work for the salvation of 
souls for whom Christ died. He was not satisfied to remain alone in that, 
and as no other order seemed to unite these three desires, he instituted a new 
Rule so as to have in his own lifetime and in future, companions who would 
imitate his virtues, gain souls, and be men of prayer.15 


But why go on? It is obvious to all that Francis is the seraphic 
saint; that the ideals of his Order are according to his loving heart 
and gentle mind the very ideals of Christ. Permit us this last quota- 
tion from Father James for it expresses so aptly the primacy of 
charity in Franciscan life: 


To the end of time Francis will be vested, in humanity’s eyes, in that 
flame of love. He is rightly called the Seraph of Assisi. Franciscan spiritual- 
ity is a holiness of love, and unerringly men will mark off the true Franciscan 
by the title of seraph. Love is the central focus of Franciscan spirituality. 
The cult of poverty was intended to remove all obstacles that might present 
the full glow of love. ...The mystic search for God finds conscious expres- 
sion in love. The dominant note of Franciscanism is love... . Francis’ prayer 
was simply the effusion of a soul in love with God and with Jesus Christ. . . . 
The love of St. Francis was no mere passing emotion. It was the very soul of 
his whole life.16 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to treat of the various great 
Franciscan masters in detail. That would be a fruitful work for the 
friars to take up in future. The sermons of St. Anthony of Padua, 
the “Ark of the Testament,” will yield interesting results in regard 
to divine love to anyone who studies them. The same is true of 


14. James, The Franciscans (London, 1930), pp. 20-22. 

15. S. Bonaventurae, Determinationes Quaestionum Circa Regulam Fratrum Mi- 
norum, Pars 1, Quaest. 1, t. VIII, p. 338, a. b. 

16. James, op. cit., pp. 72, 76, 78. 
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Alexander of Hales, Duns Scotus, and other masters of our school. 
Here we shall confine ourselves to the Seraphic Doctor who sets the 
pace of loving doctrine in the Franciscan school. Through the teach- 
ing of St. Bonaventure we can appreciate St. Francis the more and 
understand the sublime vocation to which Christ has called us in 
the Seraphic Order. Love is the foundation, the walls, and the soar- 
ing tower of the Franciscan edifice. This is true of the entire Order 
and it should be true of everyone who is a Franciscan. Without love 
we are not genuine sons of the loving Francis. Historians who over- 
look the inner life of the Order miss the main point. Divine love 
is the sweet flower and luscious fruit of Franciscan life and striving. 
Without such love the high ideal of poverty and all the corporal 
and spiritual abnegation in the Order cannot be understood. Only 
in the light of love for Christ can we see the history of the Order 
in its true colors as something noble and glorious before God 
and man. 

Even as Francis is the seraph man, so the ideals of his Order tend 
unto mystic embrace of the soul with Christ in seraphic love. Francis 
is the magnificent example of such love; Bonaventure is its theolo- 
gian par excellence. Would we understand the primacy of charity 
in Franciscan theology, we can learn it from Bonaventure who 
analyzes the heart of Francis. The life of Francis is indeed the great 
fountain whence the friars can drink the sacred nectar of mystic 
love for Christ. True enough, each friar can approach that font 
and draw for himself. Yet Bonaventure makes the task easier for 
us by drawing the wine and setting it forth in the precious vases 
of his splendid tomes. There, in the opinion of all, we find the 
true Franciscan doctrine clear, refreshing, and attractive. 

St. Bonaventure is a safe and sure guide for us in Franciscan 
mysticism. As biographer and interpreter of St. Francis, as lawgiver 
for the Order and as a mystic and mystical writer, the Seraphic Doc- 
tor is eminently fitted to lead the followers of Francis along tradi- 
tional and characteristic paths to the joy of divine union. Much has 
already been written even in recent decades on St. Bonaventure. Yet 
we do not think it presumptuous to write this little paper about him 
because some of the best modern works concerning him are not in 
English. In recent years, however, this has been remedied greatly 
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by the appearance in English of Etienne Gilson’s penetrating and 
exquisite work, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure.’ There is, how- 
ever, still much material of excellent quality written about Bona- 
venture in other languages. Besides Gilson’s work, we single out for 
special praise the profound study of Fr. Dunstan Dobbins, O.S.F.C., 
Franciscan Mysticism.’* Other papers of the present Conference 
meeting are also a welcome contribution to Bonaventurian thought. 

Gilson so well says that Bonaventure wished to “reconstruct 
human knowledge and the whole universe with a view to the unique 
peace of love.”'® The end he had in view in his writings was a 
“metaphysic of Christian mysticism” and therefore the title Seraphic 
Doctor fits Bonaventure, “for it marks at once the necessity of 
knowledge and its subordination to the raptures of mysticism.””° 
These thoughts give us the key not only to Bonaventure’s doctrine 
but to the entire Franciscan school of theology. Finally all our 
masters are concerned with bringing the soul closer to God; helping 
a person to love Christ with greater ardor. In Bonaventure this is 
most apparent and therefore he is justly hailed as the Franciscan 
Doctor of spiritual life. He owes much to Francis but he has en- 


riched that heritage by his penetrating analysis in his brilliant works. 

Fr. Ephrem Longpré has a rich and lengthy article on “The 
Mystical Theology of St. Bonaventure,” which is a masterpiece of 
its kind. There the author states: 


The study of mystical theology is one of the branches of knowledge to 
which St. Bonaventure consecrated the better part of his genius and his 
heart. In the long list of scholastic doctors from Alexander of Hales to 
Duns Scotus, the Seraphic Doctor appears as in a separate light. When the 
philosophical controversies and the problems of theological thought occupy 
all minds exclusively, or almost so, St. Bonaventure, unctious and meditative 
like St. Anselm passes beyond the too intellectual preoccupations of his 
epoch. Raised, without doubt, by Providence, at a time when a false mysti- 
cism, Joachinism, troubles souls and threatens to invade the Franciscan 
cloisters, he appears all absorbed by another problem, higher in the region 
of the divine, namely, the interior development of souls under the purifying 
and illuminating action of the Holy Spirit, from the first hours of con- 
version up to the ineffable transports of mystic union. Philosopher and 


17. Ut supra, note 4. 

18. Dunstan Dobbins, Franciscan Mysticism (New York, 1927). 
19. — op. cit., p. 86. 

20. Ibid. 
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theologian equal to St. Thomas Aquinas, orator about whom the University 
of Paris, the cloisters and the royal courts dispute, St. Bonaventure is still 
the doctor of the spiritual life, the prince of contemplative theology.?! 


From the study of the life of St. Francis, the Seraphic Doctor 
realized that union with Christ is the great aim in life. Francis was 
a mystic of the highest order — the seraphic order. In the mind of 
Bonaventure this fact made a tremendous impression. We see this 
the more we compare the two legends he wrote about St. Francis. 
They are not chronological but are arranged rather according to 
various viewpoints. The very titles even appear to be those of some 
treatises in mystical theology. Fr. Stanislaus Griinewald writes in 
this regard: 


Here in the legends of St. Francis we meet with almost all that we shall 
hear later in the doctrine of St. Bonaventure on mystical contemplation, its 
preparation, its bestowal through the grace of God, far beyond all powers 
of man, and its mysterious characteristic.22 


Undoubtedly the glorious mystical life of the simple Francis 
made a lasting impression on the mind and heart of the learned 


Master of the Sorbonne. This solves the “problem” of Bonaventure’s 
works for men like Gilson and Fathers Longpré and Griinewald.” 
Bonaventure’s inspiration in all his works is the mystical spirit of 
Francis. From him, the Seraphic Doctor learned that mystical con- 
templation and union with God form the goal of all Christian 
knowledge and striving through virtues. Writes Gilson: 


St. Francis’ influence upon Bonaventure had not been only moral: it 
had in fact penetrated to the very depths of his intellect. It was Francis who 
taught the Doctor of the University of Paris, with all his learning, the lesson 
of total adherence to God by the savour of contemplation which Bonaventure 
was to make the directive principle of his whole doctrine.?4 

We may say that his [Bonaventure’s} whole philosophy is conditioned 
by his experience of Franciscan spirituality. Indeed he has affirmed this 
himself in the most explicit manner at the beginning and end of the work 
which contains the totality of his profound intuitions, the Itinerarium Mentis 
in Deum. ...1f we accept what he tells us himself of what was in his mind, 


21. Ephrem Longpré, “La Theologie Mystique De Saint Bonaventure,” Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, 14 (1921), pp. 36-38. 

22. Stanislaus Griinewald, Franziskanische Mystik (Miinchen, 1932), p. 31. 

23. Ibid., Gilson, op. cit., €. g., pp. 72, 78; Longpré, art. cit., p. 38. 

24. Gilson, op. cit., p. 68. 
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we must believe that all human knowledge should be ordered in view of 
a definite term towards which our thought will consciously tend.?5 


The entire thought and action of St. Bonaventure are to bring 
souls to the peace of ecstatic union. Only in the light of this truth 
can we appreciate his works. Fr. Longpré treats of this fact in 
clear terms: 


The ascetical and mystical literature due to his [Bonaventure’s} fiery 
pen is very considerable. To tell the truth, no writing of the Seraphic Doctor 
should be neglected in the study of his spiritual doctrine, for, with him, there 
is constant care to reduce all sciences and all activities to the interior life, to 
the love of God, and to consider all problems in their relation to the glory 
of the Trinity, according to the entirely seraphic conception of De Reduc- 
tione artium ad theologiam.%6 


Even though St. Bonaventure puts Francis in the ecstatic class, 
almost alone, yet the Seraphic Doctor holds ecstacy and union with 
God as the ideal for all of us. We will not arrive at the same degree, 
but we must use the same means, even though we cannot imitate 
St. Francis exactly. This is especially true of corporal penance. The 
Seraphic Father warned the brethren not to imitate his great pen- 


ances. To elucidate these matters still more we shall quote various 
passages from those masters to whom we are already obliged for so 
much. We recommend these same writers to the friars for a better 
understanding of the Franciscan spirit as interpreted by St. Bona- 
venture. Writing of the Saint’s concept regarding all human knowl- 
edge as leading to peace, Gilson writes: 


But how are we to conceive this peace, promised many times by Jesus in 
the Gospels and by His disciples in the Epistles? We have only to read the 
Scripture with attention to gain the answer. St. Luke’s Gospel (1:79) speaks 
of Divine illumination as destined to direct our steps upon the way that 
leads to peace; and the Epistle to the Philippians makes it clear that this 
peace of mind and heart cannot be attained by the ordinary ways of knowl- 
edge. The peace promised by Jesus and left by Him to men (John 14:27) 
is then a peace surpassing all merely human thought. ... Now St. Francis 
came to repeat the promise of this peace and we can no longer retain the 
slightest doubt as to the nature of the spiritual good in question. Of the 
three elements of the Franciscan ideal retained by St. Bonaventure, it is 
clearly the enjoyment of the Divine Goodness by contemplation that he re- 


25. Ibid., pp. 72, 73. 
26. Longpré, art. cit., p. 38. 
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gards as the most important. Imitation of Christ and virtues prepare for this. 
... We must know that the contemplative comes out from his ecstasy enriched 
with virtues which enable him to win back without effort souls unmindful 
of God. His word, his look, his example alone have power to do what this 
world’s learning and the pride that goes with it are incapable of bringing 
to pass.?7 


The enjoyment of peace in the Divine embrace is the highest 
goal of Franciscan life, even of all Christian life. To find this peace 
is the burden of all Bonaventure’s works. In the Itinerarium Mentis 
in Deum, the holy Doctor insists on this quest of peace with a pecu- 
liar poignancy. Consumed by holy love and desire, he sought 
ecstasy even as Francis had done. Fr. Griinewald writes of this quest: 


It was not accidental that St. Bonaventure wrote that pearl of Franciscan 
and Catholic mysticism, the Itinerarium Mentis in Deum on Alvernia. In 
the footsteps of his sainted Father, he withdrew from the distracting business 
of ruling the Order, in order to seek peace in God in the mountain solitude 
that had been sanctified by the miracle of the stigmatization. The remem- 
brance of St. Francis and the apparition of the seraph gave him the impulse 
to write for all God-loving souls, that splendid journey to God, a journey 
even to the peace of mystic union.?8 


Part of the prologue to this great work of the Seraphic Doctor 
is referred to by Gilson in the passage above. St. Bonaventure 
continues: 


Since, therefore, after the example of the most blessed Father Francis 
I wished to seek after this peace with a hungry spirit, it happened that I, a 
sinner, who though in all things unworthy succeed in the place of the same 
most blessed Father, the seventh general since his death, it happened, I say, 
that I went to Mount Alvernia, thirty-three years after the death of the 
blessed man, as to a quiet place to seek peace.?9 


He goes on to show that through the stigmatization Francis 
gained the highest peace in union with God. This was obtained by 
Francis’ great love of Christ crucified. Christ is the gate to God; 
in Christ’s Blood we are washed and prepared for mystic union. 
But no one comes to this except through desire, through love. Bona- 
venture then adds some singularly practical and highly characteristic 
doctrine: 


27. Gilson, op. cit., pp. 73, 74. 
28. Griinewald, op. cit., p. 32. 
29. S. Bonaventurae, “Prologus” of Itinerarium Mentis in Deum, t. V, p. 295. 
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No one is disposed in any way for divine contemplation, which leads to 
ecstasy, unless he be with Daniel a “man of desires” (Dan. 9:23). But de- 
sires are inflamed in us in two ways, namely by the groaning of prayer which 
bursts forth from the cry of the heart, and by the glory of speculation wherein 
the mind turns itself most directly and intently to the rays of light. 

Therefore, I invite the reader first of all to the groaning of prayer 
through Christ crucified, by Whose Blood we are purged from the foulness 
of sins, lest perchance he believe that reading suffice without unction, specu- 
lation without devotion, study without admiration, scrutiny without exulta- 
tion, work without piety, knowledge without charity, understanding without 
—, study without divine grace, or brilliance without divinely inspired 
wisdom.3° 


St. Bonaventure in this passage gives us the clue to all his doc- 
trine. Union with God is our aim. It is the goal of the Franciscan 
par excellence. Study is necessary to us only in order to arrive at 
greater love of God. The study of theology is the great work of 
every Franciscan. Each one can do it in his own manner and accord- 
ing to the condition in which he finds himself. All knowledge, all 
philosophy should lead us to God’s love. This is the only philosophy 
worthy of a Franciscan. Fr. James writes: 


Every Franciscan ... whether he knows it or not is a philosopher: he has 
or ought to have, an ultimate and consistent outlook on life. St. Francis cer- 
tainly had such an attitude: unerringly and with swift rapidity of vision he 
saw the unity and intelligibility of things in God and in Jesus Christ. ... It 
is not difficult to see that a true Franciscan philosophy would be simply the 
raising of this instinctive Franciscan attitude to the heights of consciousness. 
It would be a soul-attitude becoming conscious in the mind of a living 
Franciscan philosopher and finding expression in a system of thought which 
would touch on as many points as possible the complicated systems of reality 
and of life....It is only in the abstract that thought and knowledge can be 
sought for their own sakes. In the concrete... there is something greater in 
human living than thought or knowledge: there is love, whereby the whole 
soul is carried on towards the only end which is one and obligatory for all, 
the vision of God.3! 


We journey on the vision of God in heaven. In this life, how- 
ever, we strive to enjoy God in that ineffable union of love which 
is the crowning of divine grace in mystic embrace. All our desires, 
all our ideals, all life, rule, and program must be directed to this 


30. Ibid., p. 296. 
31. James, “The Franciscan School of Philosophy,” Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference Report, XII (1930), pp. 2, 3. 
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end and aim if we are to be true Friars Minor. This is what we mean 
by the primacy of charity in Franciscan theology. It is difficult to put 
the matter briefly. It concerns that glorious and sublime doctrine 
of mysticism of which we can only babble in human language. Our 
masters of the Franciscan school have been able to direct us and to 
urge us on by holding before our minds and hearts the image of 
Jesus crucified and the example of Francis, who has become as it 
were another Christ. Francis and Bonaventure will ever 1main the 
guides to tender love for Christ. Other masters of our Order can 
only deepen this love and urge us the more to imitate Christ so as 
to enjoy Him. For every Franciscan, however, Francis and Bona- 
venture will never be displaced by other masters. Indeed, we friars 
love and follow St. Augustine, but we follow him as interpreted by 
the Victorines and especially by Bonaventure. Let the friars read 
Augustine, let them enkindle the fire of love by pondering the mag- 
nificent doctrine of the glorious African who is well styled “Cor 
Ecclesiae.” He is a man of experience, a man who lives the theology 
he believes and teaches. But what greater experience has he or 
any Christian of our holy religion than that mystic union with God 
to which the soul aspires through divine grace? 

All philosophy and theology served Augustine and Bonaventure 
to come closer to Christ. This is the Franciscan goal in all knowl- 
edge — to love Christ the more! The Franciscans go up to heaven 
in a fiery chariot of love. Seraphs descend and ascend on their 
Jacob’s ladder, which reaches to Christ directly. It is grounded on 
Catholic doctrine and supported by traditional Augustinianism as 
enhanced and adorned by Bonaventure through Francis. The will 
and love are the constantly recurring themes in the works of Augus- 
tine and Bonaventure. Augustine inherits them from Plato, and 
Franciscan thought is ever along the same direction. 

After studying the Scripture and Augustine, the Franciscans, 
with Bonaventure, can reflect only on this present condition of man- 
kind as redeemed by the Word made flesh. It is possible for us to 
become united to Christ in grace both in this life and in the next. 
Our goal is God through Christ. Hence the greatest concern of 
Bonaventure is that the soul know Christ and God ever more so 
that love be inflamed to the final joy of mystic union. How direct 
and practical Bonaventure is! He puts aside all useless speculation, 
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all wearisome baggage in the great journey of the soul to God. 
With a loud and valid cry, the Seraphic Doctor sings forth to the 
whole world from his voluminous works: DEUS CARITAS EST! 
All the writings of the Seraphic Master are founded in that great 
word of St. John and its sequence: ET QUI MANET IN CARI- 
TATE, IN DEO MANET ET DEUS IN EO!” 

Bonaventure touches us profoundly in the innermost core of 
the soul. Why are we created unless to know God that we may love 
Him? Knowledge is of little profit, if love be not its fruit. We are 
created for God, we come directly from His Hands. There is in 
the soul of every human a hunger and thirst for God placed there 
by God Himself. He is the object of our desire and love. To see 
Him is the natural end of man. Yet by reason alone we cannot attain 
this Object. All knowledge should help us to come to God. Hence, 
though there is a distinction between philosophy and theology even 
for Bonaventure, there is no absolute separation for him nor for 
any Catholic master. Philosophy alone is insufficient and is not au- 
tonomous. Fr. James says that St. Thomas Aquinas realized this 
and adds: 


Now this insufficient character of philosophy in its own domain instinc- 
tively, as it were, has always been the source of Franciscan thought. The 
inadequacy of pure philosophy is, I should think, the first principle of 
Franciscan philosophy.33 


For Bonaventure and the Franciscans this is ever true. All truth, 
even that known by reason alone, is consecrated through man’s ele- 
vation to a supernatural plane and a supernatural end. Speculatively, 
man can reason by pure philosophy, but practically our mind is en- 
lightened by revelation, and should never more know a night of 
mere philosophy. Gilson puts it in these words: 


For St. Bonaventure’s thought, the problem of the possibility of philoso- 
phy separate from theology, did not arise: and all the philosophy he was 
ever to teach was from its first moment integrated in his theological syn- 
' thesis. There now remained to him only two things— on the one hand to 
enrich his inner life by his living experience of Franciscan spirituality, ... on 
the other hand to arrive at a deeper consciousness of the essentials of his 


32. I John, 4:16. 
33. James, art. cit., pp. 6, 7. 
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position in face of the deviations of Parisian Aristotelianism. From the first 
of these two sources his ideas were to gain a profoundly original systematiza- 
tion, from the second a more rigorous precision.34 


In another place, the same author has this fine passage: 


St. Bonaventure is essentially a mystic; but he is at the same time a 
philosopher, because he conceived the project of systematizing knowledge 
and being in terms of mysticism; indeed he is a great philosopher, because, 
like all great philosophers, he followed out his idea to its conclusion in a 
real synthesis.... Never will any doctrine do more complete justice to the 
experiences which are the eternal source of mysticism, nor be more com- 
prehensive or more systematically organized than St. Bonaventure’s.>° 


For every one of us, therefore, who as Christians and religious 
in the Order of the Blessed Francis aspire to union with Christ, 
Bonaventure will satisfy our desires by helping us to satiate our 
souls with God through Christ. We can do no better than direct the 
friars to study the writings of the Seraphic Doctor. Excerpts and 
works about his doctrine will surely help us, but they should merely 
urge us to read the great Franciscan Master ourselves. There is no 
special work on which one need begin to enjoy the writings of 
St. Bonaventure. All his works radiate a certain peace and arouse 
the soul to divine love. Once a person tastes of that love, the desire 
for more becomes greater. Reading Bonaventure will be a great 
help. It is not the scope of this paper to go through all his writings 
and prove minutely that charity reigns supreme in them. From what 
has already been stated and even from dipping into his works here 
and there anyone can see that Bonaventure is in all truth the Seraphic 
and loving Doctor. 

To every friar and to all Christians we say that the desire for 
God surging in the heart of every man should be cultivated, because 
Ged alone can fill the void of the human heart. He satisfies us 
through Himself in an ineffable manner. By grace the Triune God 
dwells really and substantially in the center of the soul. Thus God 
can be enjoyed in charity, in mystic and actual union. The soul re- 
joices for it has then found its God for Whose love it was created. 
Bonaventure tells us to arouse the desire for God in the soul. We 


34. Gilson, op. cét., p. 10. 
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have quoted him on this. St. Augustine has a beautiful text in this 
regard, demonstrating yearning and hunger as the germ of all 
spirituality: 


Desire is the deep interior of the heart: we shall receive if we expand 
our desire as widely as we can. For this purpose is the Divine Scripture con- 
cerning us, for this the assembling of peoples, for this the celebration of the 
Mysteries, for this holy Baptism, for this the chanting of the praise of God, 
for this our own | aig that this desire should not only be planted and 
grown, but should also be increased to such capacity that it be able to receive 
what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man.36 


All will admit how well this agrees with the yearning each of us 
experiences. St. Bonaventure speaks for the whole Franciscan school 
when, treating of the six steps of divine love, he writes: “There are 
six steps namely, sweetness, hunger, satiety, inebriation, security, and 
peace.”*”? The Seraphic Doctor declares that mystical contemplation 
begins with the second step or degree: 


The second step is hunger. When the soul begins to be accustomed 
to that sweetness, there is born in her so great a hunger that nothing 
can refresh her, unless she can perfectly possess Him Whom she loves; 
which, since she cannot attain this at present because it is afar off, she goes 
forth through ecstatic love, crying a saying that word of the blessed Job 
(7:15): ““My soul rather chooseth hanging and my bones death,” because 
“as the hart panteth after the fountains of water; so my soul panteth after 
thee, O God” (Ph. 41:2).38 


Through this hunger, the soul is carried to the other degrees of love 
and thus to satisfying union in mystic embrace even in this life. This 
union gratifies the soul, for it gives the soul God, Who is all Truth, 
all Light, all Beauty, and all Love. In this light we see the epic 
charm of words such as these from Augustine: 


O Truth, Truth, how inwardly did even then the marrow of my soul 
pant after Thee.39 


I know what thou willest, thou seekest happiness; if then thou wouldst 
be happy be without spot. All desire the former, few the latter, without 
which the former which all desire, is not arrived at.4° 


36. St. Augustine, Homily on St. John, 40, 10. 

37. S. Bonaventurae, De Triplici Via, c. 2, pars 4, t. VIII, 10 sq. 
38. Ibid., 9 sq., 10 a. 

39. St. Augustine, Confessions, III, 6. 

40. St. Augustine, In Ps. 118, 1. 
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Augustine and the Franciscans are not idle contemplatives hun- 
geting for God and lost in His beauty. Even as St. Thomas taught 
that the mixed life is the best, so Augustine and Bonaventure, and 
likewise the entire Franciscan Order, hold that the active life pre- 
pares us for contemplation, while this in turn makes the active life 
more fruitful. Thus we see that Franciscan love is practical for it 
flows out to help souls to attain that same God Whom all desire. 
Augustine and the Franciscans are voluntarists. For them the high- 
est point of the soul, or the spark of the soul, the apex mentis is in 
the will.” There, in the center of man’s being, God dwells when 
man is in sanctifying grace. As man enters the mystic state and be- 
comes conscious of this Presence, union is effected in the will through 
love. Knowledge is not excluded for it leads to this union, but the 
greatest satisfaction of man in actual experience of union with God 
is in the will by love. Perhaps we go too far if we say that the apex 
mentis is in the will, but certainly it is rather through love than 
through knowledge that God is enjoyed. Bonaventure insists on this. 
Probably it was his mystic experiences that inclined him to volun- 
tarism and to hold that the apex mentis is most probably in the will.© 
Bonaventure teaches plainly that there is a reversal of values be- 
tween the senses of the body and those of the soul. In the body we 
consider sight and hearing nobler senses than taste, smell, and touch. 
In the soul the opposite is true. The intellect sees and understands, 
the will longs and commands. Bonaventure shows that although we 
know God by the intellect as by spiritual sight, yet it is not the func- 
tion of the intellect to apprehend its object and to possess it as it is. 
But it is the function of the will which is our spiritual taste, touch, 
and smell, to embrace and possess the object of our longing and love. 
If a creature loves another, he can never fully be satisfied for he can- 
not possess the other creature; but with God, the infinite Good, this 
is possible for the soul. By the will through love the soul actually 
possesses, embraces, and enjoys God. Bonaventure insists on this 
fact of the presence of God in the soul and the conscious enjoyment 


41. S. Bonaventurae, Itinerarium Mentis in Deum, c. 7, n. 3, t. V, 312 b. 

42. Ibid., c. 1, n. 6. t. V, 297 b., et alibi passim. II Sententiarum, d. 39, a. 2, q. 1, 
t. 11, 908-911. In Hexaémeron, col. 2, n. 29 sq. t. V, 341. Itin. c. 7, n. 4, t. V, 312 b., 
and Ibid., n. 5, t. V, 313 a, where St. Bonaventure claims to have received this doc- 
trine from Pseudo-Dionysius. 

43. Ibid., loc. cit. 
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of God in the depth and height of man’s will through love.“ The 
intellect grasps God only mediately, the will immediately.“ So 
Bonaventure holds that charity is the greatest of the virtues. Al- 
though all the theological virtues have God as their object, that one 
is perfect which has Him more intimately as its object. He says: 


Therefore the spiritual edifice is said to be founded in faith, erected in 
hope and consummated in charity, for charity is above all unitive amongst 
the theological virtues; and therefore its acts above all make men like unto 
God. And hence it is that in regard to the Uncreated Object the mode of 
grasping by way of touch and embrace is nobler than that of sight and vision; 
the contrary is the case with corporal and material things.‘ 


St. Thomas teaches that the will or affection has primacy only in 
this life, owing to the nature of things, whereas St. Bonaventure 
holds that from the very essence of the will and its function its pri- 
macy will last forever in statu termini.” 

The entire opera of Bonaventure and other Franciscan masters 
have this as their aim: to lead men to know God in order to love 
Him and to love Him the more in order to arrive by God’s grace at 
mystic union with Him in this life (or at least to great tender love 
for Him both here) and hereafter. It is impossible to give in brief 
compass all one would like to state. In fact we are attempting to 
say that which is ineffable. Bonaventure and Augustine however, 
encourage us to teach union with God. Even if language is clumsy, 
the grace of God and our own longing will do that which no master 
could accomplish. Each of us has the Holy Spirit and all we need is 
encouragement and guidance. The Franciscan masters are excellent 
in doing this. It is our duty to lead the Order to them and to let 
them and grace do the rest. If the Franciscan Order will nourish 
itself ever more on its great magisterial opera, it will certainly bring 
glory to Christ by leading men to union with Him in greater number 
and measure. 


But you ask for something even more practical and detailed. 
There must be knowledge before there can be love. Let our people 


44, §. Bonaventurae, IV Sent., d. 49, p. 2 3, q. 1, obj. 5, t. IV, 1018. 
Ht Seat, 4. 31, 0. 1, 4.3, Om a bE Sent, d. 13, dub. 1, t. III, 292 a. 
Itin. Mentis, c. 4, n. 3, t. V, 306 b. 

45. S. Bonaventure, II Sent., d, 23, a. 2, q. 3, ad 4, t. II, 545 d.-546 a. 

46. S. Bonaventurae, III Sent., d. 27, a. 2, q. 1, ad 6, t. III, 604 b. 

47. Ut supra, note 45; S. Thomae Aquinatis, Summa Theologica, II, 11, q. 27, a. 4. 
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study the works of Augustine and the Franciscan doctors and thus 
be inflamed to work and love, to love and work. It is our duty to 
proclaim the treasures we have in the Franciscan heritage. The life 
of St. Francis, the life and writings of the Franciscan teachers must 
be our inspiration. Our young clerics should be incited to read and 
study these works. Our priests can do the same. Thus by meditation 
they can apply the Franciscan doctrine in preaching, writing, and 
directing souls. 

The doctrine of the Franciscan school leads to tender love for 
the God-Man.* Such love must ever be increased in the Order. It 
is for such love that the world hungers. After we have satisfied our 
own soul-hunger for Jesus Christ, “the way, the truth, and the life,” 
we will be filled with Christ and can then give Him to others. 
Bonaventure’s doctrine, for example, will give us a greater appre- 
ciation for Christ, the Holy Spirit and His gifts. If we are steeped 
in such learning, our love ought to grow apace. It will fructify in 
virtue, in work for souls and in a great fervor. There will be reper- 
cussions of this type in the entire Order, if all try to quench their 
soul-thirst at the divine fountain of Christ Himself. It is not too 
much to state that a healthy return to the study of the Franciscan 
masters will bring a spiritual renaissance in the entire Franciscan 
Order. It will bring vast stores of Franciscan lore to the knowledge 
of a greater number in the Order and in the Catholic Church at large. 

From this splendid doctrine of the primacy of charity, the Order 
can learn greater love for all its members and for the whole Mystical 
Body of Christ. If all of us are temples of the Holy Spirit and can 
arrive at union with God in mystic embrace, it follows that all must 
reverence one another and help one another. There will result greater 
charity in Franciscan government, greater mutual charity amongst 
the brethren, and greater zeal to bring other souls to the knowledge 
and love of Christ. It is our duty at the present time to study and 
teach the seraphic doctrine of our school to our brethren and others. 
It will give us more seraphic saints and the Order will ever become 
more pleasing to God and truer to its vocation as the family of 


48. From the example of St. Francis. See also later notes on the Passion. 
49. See especially his mystical works. 
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the little seraph man, who loved Jesus Christ unto utter poverty and 
His very wounds. 

The primacy of charity is the secret of Franciscanism, the well- 
spring of its energy, the source of its power and the strength of its 
poverty and abnegation. Without charity, without love for the In- 
carnate Word the Order would collapse. The fact that it has ever 
been strong and numerous and that Christ promised Francis it would 
last for all time is that it is founded in Christ, in love for Him, Who 
is the “Alpha and Omega,” the King and Crown of all creation. 
Vocation to the Order of Francis is a great grace. They who put on 
the seraphic wool, enter into a noble and wonderful heritage of sa- 
cred doctrine, clarified by many masters and proven by hundreds of 
God’s servants in the crucible of suffering and in the fire of divine 
love. The Franciscan’s call is to contemplation, to sweet savor of 
God in fiery love. It is the friar’s duty to prepare himself by God's 
grace for such contemplation. Each Franciscan should look upon 
Christ and Francis, following Bonaventure’s guidance to the higher 
realms of the life of grace. If we neglect to do our part in advancing 
towards our sublime Franciscan vocation of contemplation, our pur- 
gatory will simply last the longer. 

For ourselves as well as for the people to whom we minister 
we must insist that God is love. Show Christ in your life and you 
will be able to present Him to others. What a noble work we have 
— to give Christ to the people! By our Franciscan devotions to the 
Holy Child and all the mysteries of Christ’s life and that of His 
Blessed Mother, we follow the example of Francis and the doctrine 
of Bonaventure, both of whom teach us that through Jesus and 
Mary, the soul makes progress in divine love. Devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Christ, so great a treasure to Francis and his 
brethren, should be fostered by every friar and it should be increased 
amongst the people. The Cross with Christ upon it is the best book 
from which we can learn the primacy of charity in Franciscan the- 
ology. Being true Franciscans and voluntarists, we believe that the 
world of love is infinitely above the world of knowledge and that 
the heart has a void that no amount of knowledge can fill. This 
Franciscan doctrine echoes in the human heart. It is the secret of 
appeal in Franciscan preaching to all nations and classes. Mere cold 
intellectualism will not win men’s souls for Christ. We need knowl- 
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edge, but still more we need wisdom. St. Bonaventure teaches that 
the principal act of wisdom is “ex parte affectionis”’: 


Actus sapientiae consistit in degustando divinam suavitatem. Et quo- 
niam ad gustum interiorem, inque est delectatio, necessario requiritur actus 
affectionis ad conjungendum et actus cognitionis ad apprehendendum . . . hinc 
est quod actus doni sapientiae partim est cognitivus et partim est affectivus; 
ita Ros in cognitione inchoatur et in affectione consummatur, secundum 
quod ipse gustus vel saporatio est experimentalis boni et dulcis cognitio. Et 
ideo est ex parte affectivae.5° 


The Seraphic Doctor teaches that wisdom results in action®’ and 
that the end and aim of theology is practical rather than specula- 
tive.? Here are several passages given at random to crown the 
treatise on the primacy of charity in Bonaventure’s doctrine: 


Iste est fructus Scripturarum, scilicet caritas.>3 

Sapientia est habitus nobilissimus mentis, quo sublevatur anima rationalis 
ad comprehendendum alta, ad speculandum arcana, ad degustandum suavia, 
ad complexandum aeterna.>4 

Anima, quae est illuminata sapientia, est similis soli: sol illuminat, cale- 
facit et laetificat.5> 

A Christo incipiendum necessario, si quis vult venire ad Christianam sa- 
pientiam. In Christo sunt omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae Dei abscon- 
diti, et ipse est medium omnium scientiarum.*¢ 

Ad sapientiam nemo venitur nisi... orando, iegendo, plangendo.*7 

Sic homo Deum videns in omnibus, in omnibus habet gustum et reflec- 
tionem intellectus ct affectus.>8 

Haec autem profunda mysteria in Scriptura nullus intelligit nisi per Chri- 
stum crucifixum, et suscitatum, et gentibus per Spiritum Sanctum divulgatum, 
quia de ipso sunt Scripturae et propter ipsum.>? 


The last text is one of many amongst Bonaventure’s tender trea- 
tises on Christ and His sufferings. The Passion in all its phases is a 
constant incentive for the soul to advance in God’s love. Bonaven- 
ture’s Lignum Vitae, De Sex Alis Seraphim, Vitis Mystica and Offi- 

Passionis are perennial testimonies to his love for Christ 


. S. Bonaventurae, III Sent., d. 35, q. 1, t. III, 774, b.-c. 
 Ibid., q. 2, t. Ill, 776 ad. 

. I Sent., ‘““Proéemium,” q. 3, t. 1, 13 a. 

. In Hexaémeron, col. XVIII, n. 32, t. V, 419 c. 

. Sermo I de S. Andrea, t. TX, 468, d. 

. Sermo I De Sancto Marco Evang., t. IX, 523 d. 

. In Hexaémeron, col. 1, t. V, 10, 11. 

. Comment. In Evangelium Lucae XI, t. VII, 285, 27 d. 

. In Hexaémeron, col. XVIII, n. 25, t. V, 418 c. 

. Comment. In Evangelium Lucae, c. XXIV, t. VII, 601, 58 d. 
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crucified. These works and many others of the great Doctor are 
dear to the Franciscan Order as sources and witnesses to the Order's 
devotion to Christ’s Passion. Here are several texts of Bonaventure 
regarding Christ and His sufferings: 


Liber sapientiae est Christus. ...Iste liber non est apertus nisi in cruce; 
istum librum debemus tollere, ut intelligamus arcana sapientiae Dei. 

Si in ligno crucis studerent, scientiam salutarem ibi invenirent.® 

Quia iam semel venimus ad cor Domini Iesu dulcissimi, et bonum est nos 
hic esse (Matt. 17:4) ne facile evellamur ab eo. .. .O quam bonum et iucun- 
dum habitare in corde hoc! Bonus thesaurus, pretiosa margarita cor tuum, 
optime Iesu, quam, fosso agro corporis tui, invenimus.%? 


Ad quae omnia prosequenda virtutes religiosae super omnia credo valere 
memoriam Crucifixi, ut dilectus tuus tanquam fasciculus myrrhae inter mentis 
tuae ubera jugiter commoretur. 

Quoniam devotionis fervor per frequentem Christi passionis memoriam 
nutritur, et conservatur in homine, ideo necesse est, ut frequenter, ut semper 
oculis cordis sui Christum in cruce tanquam morientem videat qui devotionem 
in se vult inextinguibilem conservare.4 

Bonum est condolere Christo et pie affici circa eum, et sic afficiuntur viri 
sancti, qui magnas gratias agunt Deo de passione Christi.® 


We need not here compile an anthology of Bonaventure’s texts 


concerning the Sacred Passion. We can, however, read his works, 
be inflamed with greater devotion and love for Christ in His Pas- 
sion, and arouse souls committed to our care to a similar compassion 
and love for the suffering Lord. 


For Bonaventure, love of God is our goal; the higher the love 
the more we can satiate our hunger for God in mystical union. This 
the Doctor learned from Francis. The same great truth should be 
our great urge to come closer to Christ and taste that He is sweet. 
Mere knowledge will be sterile. Bonaventure writes: 


Non est perfecta cognitio sine dilectione.® 
Sicut vult Bernardus de Amore Dei, ubi deficit intellectus, proficit affec- 


tus. .. . Et Dionysius . . . dicit, quod multo altius ascendit affectus noster et vis 
affectiva quam vis cognitiva.$7 


. Sermo II Feria Sexta in Paraceve, t. IX, 263, 11, d. 

. Sermo V in Dominica II Post Pascha, t. YX, 304, 11, d. 
. Vitis Mystica, Ill, 3, t. VII, 163, 3 c. 

. De Regimine Animae, t. VU, 10 d. 

. De Perfectione Vitae ad Sorores, c. 6, t. VIII, 120, 1, b. 
. I Sent., d. 48, dub. 4, t. 1, 863 c. 

. I Sent., d. 10, a. 1, q. 2, f. 1, t. 1, 197 a. 

. III Sent., d. 31, a. 3, q. 1, t. II, 689, b. 
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Amans tranformatur in amatum, et cognoscens conformatur cognito. 
Voluntas est supremum in anima .. . et quae immediate unitur ipsi Deo. 


Bonaventure describes the mystic union and experience so well 
that later mystical writers have quoted his works and have not added 
much to the essentials.”” Regarding the interpretation of the mystic 
experience, Bonaventure gives us exact doctrine in his mystical and 
other works. It is not our duty to enter into this matter here. We 
point out merely that he insists on the rdle of the will and of love 
in the mystic experience.”! Fathers Dobbins, Griinewald, Leonard 
Castro, and Longpré have excellent material on these subjects.” 
With Bonaventure love is wisdom and love is guided by that wisdom 
which is the highest gift of the Holy Ghost.”? For this reason, the 
Seraphic Doctor places that gift in the will, whereas St. Thomas puts 
it in the intellect. Bonaventure is consistent, and since mystic experi- 
ence comes from love and wisdom and the will and love have the 
greater share in the mystical union, Bonaventure teaches that the 
gift of wisdom resides in the will.’”4 Love will remain forever in 
heaven. This is the reason for its dignity and primacy. Even Aquinas 
admitted that the will and affection has the primacy in mystical ex- 
perience, because it obtains its object directly, whereas the intellect 
does so only indirectly. Bonaventure teaches that this primacy is of 
the very nature of the will. In heaven this primacy and privilege 
will continue and even be increased because of the greater vision 
of God.” 

Our age is practical and unmystical. Aquinas appeals more than 
Bonaventure. Yet we are not to allow ourselves to be blinded to two 
facts. The Angelic Doctor was a great mystic, but he wrote im- 
personally and intellectually. The Seraphic Doctor was a great 
Scholastic in whom learning was used personally and to lead others 


68. I Sent., d. 15, dub. 5, t. I, 275 d. 

69. III Sent., d. 27, a. 1, q. 3, t. III, 597, b. 

70. Longpré, art. cit., p. 40; Griinewald, op. cit., pp. 122, 123. 

71. See texts above, notes 40 to 69, and the works of the Saint passim. 

72. Besides the works already quoted we add the fine work of Fr. Leonard de 
Carvalho e Castro, O. F.M., Saint Bonaventure, Le Doctor Franciscain (Paris, 1923). 

73. S. Bonaventurae, III Sent., d. 35, q. 1, ad 5, t. III, 775 b; et alibi. 

74. S. Bonaventurae, In Ecclesiasten c. 7, v. 19-21, q. 2, t. VI, 61 a; II Sent., d. 
29, a. 3, q. 2. ad 1., et saepe alibi. 

75. S. Bonaventurae, II Sent., d. 23, a. 2, q. 3, ad 4, t. II, 545, 546. 
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openly and safely into the mystic path of union with God. It is true, 
our age is of a different mental turn than that of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the appeal of Bonaventure, even as that of Francis, is epic 
in its depth and universality. True that in those days the sensus 
mysticus or Spiritualis of Scripture was more familiar to readers than 
it is at present. Hence many texts of Bonaventure seem odd to mod- 
erns because he draws his mystical doctrine from scriptural texts 
where literally no such meaning is warranted. That difficulty can be 
overcome by practise in reading his works. Compared to St. John 
of the Cross, St. Bonaventure is the metaphysician of mysticism 
whereas St. John is its psychologist. Each, however, laid emphasis 
on particular aspects of mysticism according to the temper of their 
respective ages. Even Bonaventure is a rare psychologist — rare for 
his times — and gives us a shrewd insight into the workings of the 
soul. Nor has St. John of the Cross exhausted the psychological de- 
scriptions of the soul in various states of mystic prayer. Much re- 
mains yet to be done both in that field and in the theologically specu- 
lative field of mysticism. In both however, Bonaventure will give 
modern scholars many profound ideas and still more hints for 
deeper probing.” 

In this age when much false mysticism, sentimentality, and emo- 
tional religionism has enticed so many millions of people, it is 
refreshing to know that in the Catholic Church alone we can find 
the true doctrine of mysticism. Amongst its greatest teachers St. 
Bonaventure towers like a giant. For he is first and last a doctor, 
a master of theology, and then he is seraphic. With him solid knowl- 
edge, the doctrines of Holy Mother Church, are the foundation and 
the way to loving union with God. The sumptuous mystical edifice 
built by the mind and heart of St. Bonaventure is made up of the 
stones of Sacred Scripture and Tradition; it is cemented by the 
Blood of Christ and adorned with the virtues of the Seraphic Father. 
The light of that venerable building is God’s grace, the doors are 
knowledge and love and the keys are the writings of the Seraphic 
Doctor. He wrote especially for us his brethren. If our hectic times 
seem to make us unfit for mystic graces, it is our duty to prepare 


76. Bruno, St. John of the Cross (New York, 1936). 
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ourselves the more with greater humility and desire. We must thank 
St. Bonaventure because all his gifts and talents as a theologian and 
a personal mystic have given us such a beautiful synthesis of Fran- 
ciscan piety and theology that no one will ever be able to surpass it 
in its length and height and breadth. 

Dominican mysticism seeks God rather through the intellect. 
Carmelite mysticism is more closely related to ours. The Carmelites 
also stress the inability of purely human means to reach mystic 
union; they also teach the importance of abnegation and poverty 
in order to have Christ Who is the riches of the Father. Yet, with 
some of their masters this negative aspect seems to loom too largely 
in their writings. On closer scrutiny, however, we see that St. John 
of the Cross, for instance, is truly a glorious herald of divine love.” 
That St. Teresa of Jesus is such, all will admit. 

One may ask, after all this, how practical is this recalling of 
St. Bonaventure? Considering, as we stated above, that there is 
such a hunger for mystical experience in the world today, we think 
it well to direct people to a master whose works have gained for 
him the title of Seraphic Doctor from Pope Sixtus V.” There will 
be and must be a mystical tendency in mankind. Looking at the 
sects outside the Catholic Church we are touched with genuine pity 
to see what great pains so many souls take to come to union with 
God. Have not we friars an apostolate ready for us in trying to 
give souls Christ in a Franciscan way? In the Catholic Church itself 
there are millions of souls who hunger for Christ. Isn’t there a vast 
field here for the friars to break for these souls the bread of our 
Franciscan masters? A mere translation of Bonaventure may not be 
the opportune way to help souls, but works written in the spirit of 
Bonaventure or works based on his would certainly be welcomed by 
our people who hunger for Christ, the Bread of life. 

Looking to those millions of Slavs and others in near-eastern 
lands who are held in the bonds of so-called Orthodoxy, we see 
that all those peoples have a great esteem for the world of love and 


77. Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, St. John of the Cross, Doctor of Divine Love 
(London, 1941). 

78. Sixtus V, Triumphantis Hierusalem (1588) in S. Bonaventurae, Opera Omnia, 
I Sent., t. 1, pp. xlv-lii. 
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the will. Perhaps men like Bonaventure and the friars imbued with 
his doctrine will answer their great problem. Could we not give 
them the true Church of Christ by winning them over through the 
loving doctrine of our school rather than by mere cold argumenta- 
tion? The same thought suggests itself in regard to the nations in 
the mission world. Many of them would meet us on common 
ground, for not only the nations of the Far East, but every human 
being desites to be united with God in mystic union. Indeed, there 
are gems and pearls in the teachings of our doctors — gems and 
pearls that could be used in winning souls for Christ, the Lord of 
Francis, the Fons Sapientiae of Bonaventure, the Universal King 
of Duns Scotus. 

In concluding this little effort, we see how much and how well 
we had wanted to write, yet the subject is so sublime that it defies 
language and analysis. Vae mihi, everyone can say who would try 
to steal fire from heaven or enter too close to a soul in mystic union 
with God. Yet, we can take the life of Francis and the volumes of 
Bonaventure for our lifelong study. Thus the fire of divine love 
will be increased in our hearts whilst our minds are anchored in 
Christ’s truth. We spoke of brother Fire in the beginning. We have 
not forgotten him, but we speak of him now more surely as that 
mystical fire of love which the Holy Spirit enkindles in, our souls. 
With Francis,’? Bonaventure and the whole Catholic world we sing 
to Christ, our King, in gratitude for the fire of divine love: “Blessed 
be Thou, my Lord, for brother Fire, gay, noble and beautiful, un- 
tamable and strong, by whom Thou dost illumine the night.”® 


79. The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, according to F. Ubald D’Alencon and 
Countess De La Warr, p. 118. 

80. Father Venard Kelly, O. F.M.Cap., presents the following comments on the 
foregoing article: 

The starting point of St. Bonaventure’s system was his own experience of the 
Franciscan life, Realizing that this Sehnsucht or desire for God is inherent in man’s 
soul—a fact which he had learned from experience — he sought to satisfy it. In 
doing so he rejoiced in Christ and wrote the most complete synthesis of Christian 
mysticism that has ever been achieved. He realized that this inner desire for God, 
this “insatiable thirst” as Fr. Cuthbert puts it, is not produced from without by 
philosophic reasoning and learning but that it is a true immanent experience of which 
he wrote. Thus the Seraphic Doctor is a faithful witness to the mystical experience 
his life as a Franciscan discovered for him. 

There is no better guide to union with God than St. Bonaventure. The Franciscan 
view is never purely theoretical or speculative. It glories in the fact that its philosophy 
is rooted in life and experience. St. Bonaventure is unsurpassed in treating of the 
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supreme experience — mystical union with God — to which Franciscan philosophy and 
theology alike point the way! 


M. Maritain, in his introduction to The Life of St. John of the Cross by Fr. Bruno, 
Sheed and Ward (New York, 1938), says that the respective teachings of St. John of 
the Cross and St. Thomas Aquinas refer to “two manifestly different types of science; 
practical science for St. John of the Cross, speculative for St. Thomas.” (p. xix) St. 
Bonaventure’s system is essentially just this — practical. He seeks a practical end — 
the love of God and mystical union with Him. 

Edward I. Watkin states that it is possible to be a mystical philosopher in an 
armchair, but to be a mystic only on a cross (The Philosophy of Mysticism, Harcourt, 
Brace, and Howe, New York, 1920, Introduction). St. Bonaventure was both a mysti- 
cal philosopher and a mystic. There can be no better guide than one who combines 
knowledge with personal apie. 

To give the doctrine of the Seraphic Doctor to others, especially to our future 
priests now in the seminaries, as Fr. Cuthbert suggests, is a desirable thing. Where 
others have knowledge, Bonaventure combines knowledge and unction. His words, 
like sweet incense, give the impress of a charming peace. It is the seraphic spirit 
brooding over his pages. Everything there leads to love — and as the Seraphic Doctor 
writes: “Love goes further than vision....The reason for this is that vision is only 
of a thing present, but love is not only of a thing present but also of one absent” 
(II Sent., 23, 2, 3 ad 4). 

In the Beatific Vision it is the will which takes possession of God forever, because 
charity is in the will. As far as we know from experience in this life, peace is attained 
only when the object of the will is attained. In heaven, too, the will gives us our 
final Object in the Beatific Vision (I Sent. 1, 2, Concl., f. 1-3). 

In very truth the Franciscan theology as exemplified by St. Bonaventure seeks the 
more excellent way — the way of love — for, “the greatest of these is charity.” 
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EARLY CAPUCHIN-FRANCISCAN ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS STUDIES 


HE CAPUCHINS began to function as a religious body in the 

Church just at the time when Martin Luther ({ 1546) was 
undermining the Catholic unity of Christian Europe with his heretical 
doctrines. Although their foundation was not inspired by counter- 
reformation activity, their appearance in those critical times was 
providential.' By their exemplary lives, their evangelical activity and, 
later on, by the written word, the Capuchin friars became defenders 
of Catholic doctrine and Christian unity.’ 


Their mode of life embraced both contemplation and action. 
From the very beginning contemplation had found a place in the 
daily regulations as given in the Constitutions of the Order.? Action, 
however, was limited. Though sacred eloquence was fostered in the 
simple way peculiar to the ideals of St. Francis, study-activity, when 
not actually discarded, was looked upon with disfavor because of the 
antagonistic tendency inherited from the early Spirituals. 

The Spirituals had been an element in the Franciscan Order from 
the very first century of its existence. They favored strict observance 
of the Rule and particularly of evangelical poverty. Study, an occu- 
pation that demanded books, houses of study, furnishing of libraries, 
etc., was consequently disregarded.’ This attitude had become tradi- 
tional among the Spirituals and their followers, and was still pro- 
nounced when we meet Fra Matteo da Bassi, about the year 1525, at 
the Franciscan Monastery of Montefalcone.® 


It is known that the Capuchin-Franciscan Reform was recruited 
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6. Hilarin Felder, O. F. M.Cap., “Die Studien im ersten Jahrhundert des Kapuzi- 
nerordens,” Liber Memorialis (Romae, 1928), p. 102. 
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to a great extent from the ranks of those Franciscan friars of the 
Observance who clung to the ideal of the Spirituals; and from them 
also was derived the rigorous attitude towards learning. In fact, 
this rigor is characteristic of the Capuchin founders themselves; for 
they were men of meager scientific accomplishments.’ Their aim 
and purpose was simply the imitation of St. Francis, and the preach- 
ing of “vices and virtues ..., with brevity,” to the people.* 


Yet Fra Matteo’s holy simplicity did not preclude learning as a 
heritage of the first Capuchin friars. Matteo is not the only friar 
upon whom rests the foundation of the Capuchin Reform; there 
were others. Their attitude assures, in more or less marked degree, 
a favorable tendency towards necessary learning. Fra Lodovico of 
Fossombrone, for instance, was directed by the Roman Pontiff him- 
self to arrange that the friars of the new Reform give themselves to 
preaching and study.° 


Since the friars, in the first years of their foundation, were few 
in number, we cannot speak of a characteristic attitude towards 
learning at the time. About ten years after the original founding, 
and only then, the early Capuchins began to show signs of interest 
in organized studies. 


This interest grew step by step. The writings of Angelo of 
Clarino and Ubertino of Casale, antagonistic to learning, kept spir- 
itualistic tendencies aflame and retarded to some degree the scien- 
tific development of studies.’° Many friars of learning" did indeed 
enter the Order in the beginning, but they were predominantly men 
of action.’* They preached, nursed the sick, assisted the dying, etc., 
and gave the rest of their time to contemplation and prayer. 


But the simplicity of Franciscan life, nourished as an ideal by the 
early Capuchin friars, was not to remain unchanged. Founded in a 
century when the Church was in need of apostolic men, the Capuchin 


7. Ibid., p. 84. 

8. Regola e Testamento del Serafico Padre S. Francesco (Palermo, 1854), pp. 10-11. 

9. Felder, Joc. cit., p. 85. 

10. Ibid., p. 93. 

11. Some of the friars, noted for their learning in the beginning of the Capuchin- 
Franciscan Reform, were Francis Titelman, Bernardine of Montolmo, George and 
Louis of Reggio, Bernardine of Bisagnano, John of Fano, Francis of Iesi, and Ber- 
nardine of Asti. Cf. ibid., p. 89. 


12. Cf. Cuthbert of Brighton, O.F.M.Cap., The Capuchins (London, 1928), 
p. 399. 
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friars had to mold their form of life to meet the needs of the Church. 
Above all things, a change of attitude towards studies became im- 
perative. The office of preaching, the directions of the Council of 
Trent, the effects of the Protestant Revolution, and later the need of 
instruction for the confessional, were important factors that made 
for the organization of studies on scientific lines. 


The first regulations on studies were given at the General Chap- 
ter of 1536. Till then, and even after that Chapter, studies had been 
pursued in a limited measure, since a great number of friars who 
joined the Reform from other branches of the Franciscan Order had 
already finished their studies.'? Those, however, who entered before 
they had made the necessary studies, were taken care of (in a few 
instances) by the Order.'* Their instruction was given privately by 
a lector.’ 


When the number of clerical aspirants increased, more resolute 
steps were taken in the matter of education. Since a regulated pro- 
gram now became necessary, the General Chapter of 1536 saw fit to 
draw up the first formal legislation on studies.’* Previously the 
Capuchins followed instructions coming directly from Rome.’’ Yet 
all studies in the Capuchin Reform till then (1536) had been at- 
tempts rather to solidify the religious spirit than to deepen intel- 
lectual knowledge. Fr. Paul of Chioggia, who died in 1531, affirmed 
that both lay and clerical members of the Order received only four 
years of instruction in ascetical practices under the guidance of a 
master, while little attention was given to the scientific pursuit of 
studies.’* 


13. Felder, Joc. cit., p. 88. 


14. Fr. Matteo Bellintani, who entered the Capuchin Order in 1551, was sent as 
a cleric to Naples to study privately under the masterly guidance of Fr. Jerome of 
Pistoia. Cf. ibid., p. 98. 

15. “Antea (i.e., previous to the Chapter of 1554) Fratres studebant privatim, 
sub aliquo Prolectore.” Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, V (1889), 
p. 79. 

16. “Et perche a chi debe degnamente et col debito ordine predicare, gli e neces- 
saria, oltra la religiosa et approbata vita, etiam qualche noticia de le Scripture Sacre, 
...Si ordina che sianno alcuni devoti studii et sancti... tanto ne la grammatica posi- 
tiva, quanto ne le Sacre Lettere...." ‘Le Constituzione deli Frati Minori detti 
Cappuccini (1536),” Liber Memorialis (Romae, 1928), p. 406. 

17. At different times Pope Clement VII (1523-34) reminded the Capuchin friars 
to devote themselves to “the study of Holy Scripture,” and again to “preaching and 
study.” Cf. Felder, Joc. cit., p. 85. 

18. Ibid., p. 86. 
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Attempts to regulate the course of studies in conformity with 
the spirit of the Reform began in the year 1535, when Fr. Bernardine 
of Asti became Vicar General. A learned man, he saw clearly the 
necessity of organizing the new foundation by drafting the Consti- 
tutions as a guide towards Franciscan perfection.'? Nor did his 
watchful eye fail to see the need of well-regulated studies, which 
were to make for further development of the Reform and give ex- 
pression to Capuchin-Franciscan ideals. Constitutions, completed by 
1536, were admirably calculated to promote true Franciscan piety 
among the brethren. They not only exhorted the preachers to be men 
with, above all, a thorough understanding of the Cross, but also took 
care of the instructions so much desired in the friars aspiring to the 
office of preacher. With seraphic unction they exhorted the friars to 
study diligently, yet at the same time they admonished the students 


not to seek that wisdom which puffs up, but that which enlightens the soul 
and strengthens it. Nor should their studies be carried on in such fashion as 
to neglect their life of prayer, while their whole attention is given to the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge. . . .20 


Preaching has always been considered one of the principal activi- 
ties of the Order. In fact, up to the eighteenth century the office of 
preaching was the chief pastoral activity exercised by the Capuchins 
within the boundaries of Italy. And this, because the confession of 
seculars was permitted only by way of exception, in cases of real 
necessity. Theological and philosophical studies were cultivated 
primarily with the view of training future preachers in the Order.” 

As in their whole form of life, so also in their preaching, the 
Capuchins tended towards the primitive ideal of Franciscan preach- 
ing. The Capuchin preacher was ordered to avoid flimsy stories, 
idle words, and useless phrases in his sermons.”” He should rather 


19. “Et perche al nudo et humil Crucifixo non sonno conveniente terse... parole, 
ma nude, pure, semplice...infocate et piene di amore...." Constitutions of 1536. 
Liber Memorialis, p. 402. 

20. “Ne procurano i studenti di acquistare la gonfiativa scienza, ma la illuminativa. 
...Non si profondino tanto nel studio...che...habbiano a lasciar il sacro studio 
dell’oratione....” Ibid., p. 406. 

21. Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, V (1889), pp. 281, 300; 
see also VI (1890), pp. 70, 139, 172. 

22. “Si impone etiam alli predicatori che non predichino frasche, ne ge poesie, 
historie o altre vane, superflue, curiose, inutile, imo perniciose scientie....” Liber 
Memorialis, p. 401. 
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imitate the Apostle St. Paul, who preached Christ Crucified.7 And 
this injunction was repeated in the Constitutions that followed those 
of 1536, even as late as those of the last revision (1925). That the 
Capuchins of the sixteenth century particularly put into practice the 
injunctions of the early Constitutions on preaching, may be seen 
from the marvelous effect wrought by their spoken word. 


At their approach, the people gathered around to hear them preach. Their 
great fervor and new manner of preaching added to the novelty of their life. 
... They spoke of the Sacred Scripture, the Gospel, and the Ten Command- 
ments, mercilessly scourging sin and vice and extolling virtue; their burning 
words powerfully moving their listeners, who had never heard such fervent 
and strange exhortations. . . .24 


Their preaching never failed to bear much fruit, for leaving on one side 
all affectation and pomp, they preached the Gospel with simple directness. . . .25 


In the course of years, preaching of the word of God had a 
marked influence on the organization of studies in the Order. For 
many years it occupied the foremost place among the clerical offices 
of the friars. Not without reason did the late Minister General, 
Pacifico of Seggiano, O. F. M. Cap., in his circular letter of December 
8, 1909, call preaching the chief office and mission of the Order.” 
Therefore the Constitutions are insistent upon prescribing studies 
and instruction for the young friars.”’ 

It was not only the office of preaching, but the great Council of 
Trent as well, which helped to develop a scientific plan of studies in 
the Capuchin Order. In 1545 the Council of the Fathers assembled 
in the city of Trent,”* with a task before them of construction. In 
order that this plan might be carried out with assured success, it was 
necessary to eradicate the root-evils that had caused the innumerable 
abuses of the past and had brought about the downfall of ecclesias- 
tical authority. The sessions of the Council were devoted not only 


23. Ibid. 

24. Ruffino of Siena, O. F.M.Cap., A Capuchin Chronicle, translated by a Bene- 
dictine of Stonybrook Abbey (London, 1931), pp. 52-53. 

25. Ibid., p. 79; see also pp. 158-9. 

26. “Divini Verbi praedicatio, quae praecipua Ordinis Minorum missio est et 
ministerium.” Amalecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, XXVI, p. 21; 
see also XXVII, pp. 162-63. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Eight Capuchin friars attended the Council of Trent, namely, Bernardine of 
Asti, Evangelista of Cannobio, John of Valentia, Francis of Milano, Jerome of Pistoia, 
Jerome of Montefiore, Angelo of Asti, and Thomas of Tiferno. Cf. Collectanea 
Franciscana, Ill (1933), p. 396. 
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to the clarification on matters pertaining to faith and morals, but 
also to preventive measures, so that the sad state of affairs might 
not easily recur. 

One of these preventive measures was the rehabilitation of 
studies and their systematic reconstruction among all clerics, both 
secular and regular.”? The reaction that followed is well known to 
the student of the history of philosophy. There occurred in the six- 
teenth century a period of scholastic renaissance, in which the 
Capuchin Franciscan friars unquestionably played an important rdle. 

Most of the Franciscan friars of the Capuchin Reform turned to 
the study of the Seraphic Doctor.*© This trend towards St. Bonaven- 
ture was a natural consequence of their philosophy of life. They 
found in the Seraphic Doctor a deep thinker, whose doctrine happily 
interpreted for them the original spirit of the Franciscan Order.** 
The early Capuchins were inclined to lead a strictly ascetical life, 
and this naturally led them to the cultivation of the mystical theology 
of St. Bonaventure. But Bonaventure the Mystic gradually guided 
the friars to Bonaventure the Theologian and Philosopher, so that 
in the first century of their existence the Capuchins dedicated them- 


selves to the study and ‘reproduction of the teachings of the saintly 
Doctor. 


Jerome of Pistoia (¢ 1570) was one of the first Capuchins to 
base his teaching on the doctrine of St. Bonaventure.” He is said to 
have given valuable assistance to the Conventual Franciscans in the 
publication of Bonaventure’s Commentaries on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard.*> The Spaniard Peter Trigoso of Calatuyad (+ 1593) 
attempted to write a complete synthesis of Bonaventuran theology.*4 
He may be considered the first commentator on the Seraphic Doctor 
in the Capuchin Order.» Francis Longus of Cariolano (f 1625) 


29. Cf. “Historia Concilii Tridentini,” Sancrosancta Concilia Oecumenica (Romae, 
1749), IV, p. 374. 

30. Martin Grabmann, Die Geschichte der Katholischen Theologie (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1933), p. 162. 

31. Fr. Cuthbert, op. cit., p. 403. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae (Quaracchi, 1891), I, p. Ixxv. 

34. The complete title of this work is: Sancti Bonaventurae ex Ordine Minorum 
S. R. E. Episcopi Card. Albanensis, Summa Theologica quam collegit R. P. F. Trigosus, 
Ord. S. Francisci Capuccinorum (Romae, 1593). 

35. Augustin de Corniero, O. F. M. Cap., “‘Capuchinos Precursores del P. Bartolome 
Barberis en el Estudio de S$. Buenaventura,” Collectanea Franciscana, 1 (1931), p. 189. 
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compiled a Summa Theologica, drawn entirely from the works of 
Bonaventure.*® Moreover, Bernardino Benincampi of Nocera 
(7 1635) gives us an exposition of Bonaventure’s four books of 
Sentences.” Theodore Foresti of Bergamo (t 1637) in one of his 
works** explains the doctrine of Bonaventure and upholds its value. 
Bonaventure of Langres, a contemporary of Theodore Foresti, tends 
to reconcile St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure in his Bonaventura 
Bonaventurae.” 


One of the most outstanding and versatile Capuchin exponents 
of Bonaventuran thought is Marcantonio Galizio, who died in 1665. 
He wrote and published a Summa Philosophica in four volumes, 
according to the teaching of the Seraphic Doctor. This extensive 
work was prompted not only by his devotion to St. Bonaventure, but 
also by the need for such a work in the Capuchin curriculum of 
studies. It is well known that the students in the Order at that time 
were taught the theology of St. Bonaventure. And since philosophy 
had been made obligatory as a necessary preparation for the study of 
theology, Galizio began to work on a philosophy that would be a 
fitting preparation for the study of the Seraphic Doctor's theological 
teaching.** 


A similar work was also undertaken by Marcellinus of Riex 
(t 1662). But the work which, as Martin Grabmann points out,” 
is the greatest of the Bonaventuran school, is that of Gaudentius 
Bontempi of Brescia (} 1672), a masterful work in seven folio 
volumes.“ He calls it a Palladium Theologicum.© With profound 
thoroughness he expounds and defends the Seraphic Master; and in 


36. Felder, Joc. cit., p. 122. 

37. Cf. Dionysius of Genoa, O. F. M. Cap., Bibliotheca Scriptorum Ordinis Minorum 
S. F. Capuccinorum (Genuae, 1680), p. 168. 

38. Cf. ibid., p. 452. 

39. Joseph Scheeben, Handbuch der Katholischen Dogmatik (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1875), I, p. 451. 

40. Felder, Joc. cit., p. 125. 

41. De Corniero, Joc. cit., p. 362. 

42. Summa Seraphica in qua S. Bonaventurae Doctoris Seraphici seraphica doctrina 
per eius in Magistrum Sententiarum libros dispersa dilucide est annodata redacta in 
scholae methodum (Massiliae, 1669). 

43. Op. cit., p. 167. 

44, Bernard of Bologna, O. F.M.Cap., Bibliotheca Scriptorum Ordinis Minorum 
S. F. Capuccinorum (Venetiis, 1747), p. 109. 

45. Palladium Theologicum seu Tota Theologia Scholastica ad intimam mentem 
Divi Bonaventurae Seraphici Doctoris (Lugduni, 1675). 
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so doing he follows the divisions of the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Francis of Brescia, disciple of Gaudentius, in the 
preface of the first volume gives us the purpose of this massive work, 
namely, to repair the wrong done to the Seraphic Doctor and to 
restore for future generations the respect which is his due.*° 

Last, but not least, among Capuchin Bonaventurans was 
Valeriano Magni of Milan (f 1661). Father Cuthbert of Brighton, 
O. F. M. Cap., considers him “the greatest and most vigorous of the 
Capuchin scholastic thinkers formed in the Bonaventuran tradi- 
tion.”*” Among his many philosophical works, we find his De Luce 
Mentium et Eius Imagine, which has been termed “another 
Itinerarium.”* 

These are only a few of the many Capuchins whose works point 
to the Master they followed. Such fruits of erudition and learning 
clearly manifest the intense interest for studies thriving at this time 
among the Capuchin friars. The legislative decrees on studies pro- 
ceeding from Trent had found a fertile soil. Their compulsory 
nature had affected all religious; and no religious order could mis- 
understand and still less refuse to comply with their demands. 

Thus the Capuchin Order was also affected, and a complete 
change of attitude towards studies and their scientific organization 
was happily brought about. Even those friars who had been less 
favorably inclined did not see fit to antagonize the legislative pro- 
gram of studies drawn up by the higher superiors™ in their effort to 
carry out the prescriptions of Trent. 

The decrees of the Council with regard to studies were very 
clear. They demanded the teaching of Holy Scripture at all metro- 
politan, cathedral, and collegiate churches situated in large cities, 
where a large attendance of clerics could be assured. If these condi- 
tions were not realized, an instructor was to be appointed in the 
principal church of the place, where instructions were to be given, 


46. Ibid., 1, p. 23. 

47. The Capuchins, p. 407. 

48. Vladimiro Bonari, O.F.M.Cap., I Cappuccini della Provincia Milanese 
(Crema, 1898), p. 193. 

49. Felder, loc. cit., p. 96. 

50. Ibid., p. 100. 

51. Venantius de Torino, Ordinationes et Decisiones Capitulorum Generalium... 
Capuccinorum (Romae, 1852), p. 22. 
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even gratis, to those preparing for the study of sacred theology.” 
There were particular ordinances with regard to religious. Lectures 
in sacred theology were prescribed for the monasteries, if this were 
easily possible.* If abbots were found negligent, they were to be 
compelled opportunely by the local bishop as delegate of the Holy 
See.** In other religious houses, where studies could be conducted 
conveniently, lectures on Sacred Scripture must also be delivered, 
and these were to be assigned by the higher superiors to very reliable 
masters.” 

The General Chapter of 1564 (immediately after the Council) 
put these ordinances into effect.°° The newly-elected Minister Gen- 
eral, Fr. Evangelista of Cannobio, was successful in carrying out the 
plan as proposed by Trent. The study of theology was thenceforth 
established in every province of the Order.” 

There was now to be seen among the friars of the Capuchin 
Reform an interest in studies that was equal to the fervor of re- 
ligious observance. Soon not only particular, but also general houses 
of studies were opened. In fact, at the General Chapter of 1567, 
it was decided that a general house of studies should be established 
in the Eternal City.°* Fr. Jerome of Pistoia was appointed its first 
lector. His work was so fruitful and of such unusual success that, 
when three years later (1570) a second house of studies was opened 
in Genoa, Fr. Jerome was called upon to direct it.” 


By the year 1575, the Order had developed to such an extent that 
a revision of the Constitutions became imperative. Numerous voca- 
tions had caused the Order to flourish, despite the hostilities that 
threatened its very existence. Studies were also making steady 


52. D. Guil. Smets, Decretum de Reformatione Concilii Trindentini (Bielefeld, 
1858), V, p. 20. 


53. Ibid. 

54. Ibid. 

55. Ibid. 

56. “In hoc Capitulo [1564] nonnulla quae ad Religionis statum spectabant, ad 
integram Concilii Tridentini anno praecedenti absoluti observantiam, a Patribus 
nostris constituta et Generalibus Constitutionibus addita sunt.” Amalecta Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, V, p. 79. 
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progress. All this pointed to the necessity of having the Constitu- 
tions revised in the light of the wisdom of the preceding Chapters 
(1536 and 1552) and according to the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. The Chapter of 1575 may be said to have stood on a vantage- 
ground, in so far as it took in at one glance the experience of the 
past and the wisdom of the Fathers of the Council. The wording 
in some sections of the Constitutions of 1575 reveals notable pru- 
dence and a complete grasp of the situation.*' The command to have 
houses of study was given to every province of the Order.” The 
higher superiors were exhorted to promote only those students who, 
by their qualities of mind and heart, gave promise of future fruitful- 
ness in the service of the Lord.® Moreover, the friars not gifted with 
the aforesaid qualities were not to be assigned to study.“ 

The conditions of the times, too, besides the prescriptions of the 
Council of Trent, caused the Capuchins of the sixteenth century to 
organize their studies, particularly the study of theology and philos- 
ophy. The heretical doctrines of Protestantism threatening Catholic 
Europe aroused Capuchin friars to action. Luther and his followers 
aimed at the destruction of theology and philosophy, for these 
branches of knowledge were a constant reproach to their irrational 
attacks on the Church. It was Luther himself who denounced the 
universities and schools and called them dens of murderers, temples 
of Moloch, and synagogues of corruption.® 

Aiming to counteract error and to defend the truth, the Capuchin 
friars set themselves to work on the intellectual resources, the heri- 
tage of the Catholic Church. This same purpose and aim had been 
emphasized by the Council of Trent. The study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures was considered the sharpest weapon against heresy. While the 
books of revelation were proposed as objects of deeper study, sacred 
theology, philosophy and other sciences were ordained as necessary, 
preparatory, and complementary studies for the clergy. Thus, since 
1575 the Capuchins have placed all these branches of knowledge in 
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their curriculum of studies, together with the exhortation to dili- 
gence and devotion.© 

Capuchin missionary labors among the Protestants, therefore, 
made for the systematic organization of studies. The need of well- 
equipped preachers to meet the arguments of the wily heretics en- 
couraged the friars in their preparation. Hence there was constant 
progress in learning. And the results were evident. Vittoria Colonna 
wrote (September 6, 1536) that the Capuchins were extremely im- 
portant as preachers against the heretics.” 

One of these Capuchin preachers against Protestantism was Fr. 
Bernardine of Bisagnano, who ended his career some time before 
the year 1570. No particulars about his preaching have come down 
to us. More is known about the activity of Fr. Giacomo Pancotto of 
Molfetta (+1569). He came over to the Capuchins from the 
Observants in 1536. From then to the year 1540 he continued to 
preach against the Lutherans. In 1540 he purged the city of Forli 
from the Lutheran plague. While sojourning at Frintano, he barely 
escaped the vengeful hand of a heretic. Like Giacomo of Molfetta, 
Fr. Bernardine of Balbano (¢ 1558) also ran the risk of sacrificing 
his life for the Faith, for he also wrote and preached against 
Luther.” While combating Protestantism in the city of Lecce, he 
escaped the murderous designs of an assassin—it is said, 
miraculously. 

The main centers of Capuchin work against Lutheranism were in 
northern Italy, namely, in the Valtellina (a district between Lake 
Como and Switzerland), in the valleys of Perosa, San Martino, 
Luserna, and Angrogna, along the banks of the rivers Pellice and 
Chisone in the Cottian Alps. The Valtellina was then politically a 
part of the Swiss Canton of Grisone and consequently favored 
Protestantism. As early as 1548, the Bishop of Como is said to have 
sent some Capuchins there to work among the Protestant refugees. 
Their missionary labors were crowned with such unprecedented suc- 
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cess that the Protestant preachers in 1550, at the Diet of Ilanz, 
demanded their expulsion. The petition was granted and the friars 
were expelled from the Valtellina. But not long after (1578), the 
zealous Capuchin friars returned at the risk of their lives, and con- 
tinued their good work until 1797.1 That the Valtellina is today 
mostly Catholic is undoubtedly due to the untiring and self-sacrific- 
ing labors of those Capuchin missionaries. 

In 1595 the Capuchins began their missionary activity among the 
Vaudois in the valleys of Perosa, San Martino, and Angrogna, and 
later in Luserna. They had been granted faculties to hear the con- 
fessions of seculars.”? Thus empowered, they went about that region 
holding religious disputations in public and converting thousands to 
the faith of their fathers.> By the year 1720 the Capuchins had 
purged the Archdiocese of Torino and the dioceses of Saluzzo and 
Ivrera of Protestantism. When on June 15, 1799, the faculties 
granted by Propaganda to the Capuchin missionaries were with- 
drawn, the Capuchin missions in upper Italy came to a halt. 

In France the Capuchins were engaged in preaching to the 
Huguenots from 1575, and through their efforts whole provinces 
were regained for the Church. For almost two centuries some 
Capuchin provinces continued to appoint preachers for the conver- 
sion of the French Huguenots, while in Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Belgium, Capuchin missionary activity continued until the 
eighteenth century. 

This extensive missionary activity necessitated the establishment 
of special courses in apologetical theology and philosophy. By a 
decree of Propaganda, February 27, 1624, a course in controversial 
theology was started in the Capuchin monastery of Rome. The pur- 
pose of this school was to train missionaries both for the Protestant 
countries of Europe and for the missions outside Europe. The 
famous Fr. Zachary Boverius was appointed lector. How efficiently 
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he discharged his duties may be seen in his great work on 
controversies.”* 


The Capuchins, however, never developed mission colleges 
properly so called on the same scale as the Observants. The more 
outstanding Capuchin mission colleges were erected at Ancona (for 
the missions of India), 1789;’6 Rome, 1841; Lyons, 1837; 
Chambery, 1841;” Buggia and Philippopolis (for missions in 
Turkey; this school was discontinued in 1913), 1882. In Havana, 
Cuba, a college existed from 1779 to 1883. It supplied Capuchin 
missionaries for Louisiana. In Switzerland the Capuchins were given 
charge of the college at Stans in 1778. 


The organization of Capuchin studies made continual progress 
from 1564 to 1643. Each General Chapter, particularly after 1575, 
made some additional improvement regarding either the method to 
be employed in the studies or the matter to be studied.** In 1575 
the General Chapter revised the Constitutions and added some de- 
crees from the Council of Trent and pontifical ordinances concerning 
the regular discipline of the Order.*? The Chapter of 1596 ordained 
that students lacking proper knowledge of grammar and religion 
must be excluded from studies, and that investigations must be made 
every year by the fathers concerning the life and conduct of the 
students.** The General Chapter of 1608 decreed that students, after 
two years in religious life, must be examined on their knowledge of 
letters, and that an account of their individual conduct must be 
given.“ The Chapter of 1613, apart from ordering a careful scru- 
tinium to precede the selection of students for higher studies, also 
expressly enjoined that the approbation of the students for preach- 
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ing be preceded by an oath in which the fathers were to assert that 
the students had satisfactorily completed the required years in the 
study of philosophy and theology.® The Chapter of 1618 pointed 
to the serious responsibility of those directors who, moved by per- 
sonal interest or on account of weakness of character, approved or 
promoted unfit or unworthy students. Once dismissed from studies, 
students were not to be permitted to resume their studies, unless they 
gave proof of good conduct for a period of three years. Those who 
had been excluded from studies twice were not to be admitted as 
students, unless they obtained the written permission of the minister 
general and fulfilled all other requirements.®° 


The “obedience” to preach could not be given to any friar unless 
he had completed three years of philosophy and four years of 
theology.®’ The fathers proposed for guardianates were to be exam- 
ined as to their competency in the knowledge of casuistics (Chapter 
of 1633).*° The General Chapter of 1643 revised the Constitutions 
and had them printed for the purpose of setting into a more orderly 
fashion the various additions which had been made during the pre- 
ceding years concerning order and discipline. Among other things, 
it was ordained that students, previous to their promotion to the 
study of philosophy, must undergo an examination in logic; and 
before proceeding to the study of theology, must be examined on 
their knowledge of philosophy. Moreover, no student should be 
deemed fit to advance from one branch of study to another unless 
he had given proof of having mastered his previous subject.” 

To avoid an abrupt transition from the novitiate to the houses of 
study, the Chapter of 1575 ordained that for two years after the 
novitiate the students of the Order were to be placed under strict 
monastic discipline. This was done in order to have the friar-students 
better instructed in Franciscan ascetical life. At the end of these 
two years the students were examined in the classics, and those who 
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proved satisfactory were promoted to the study of logic. The next 
Chapters followed the same line of instructions. But here lurked 
some danger. The young clerics, placed in various houses of the 
ptovince, soon lost their habit of study. It was natural, therefore, 
that after this period many of them could not pass their examina- 
tions in a satisfactory manner.’ To remedy this evil, the Chapters 
of 1602 and 1608 ordained that seminaries be erected, where the 
young professed friars were to be assembled. There they were to be 
instructed in the external practices of religious life and guided in 
the practices of the interior life under an able and capable director.” 
This ordinance remained in the Constitutions until the year 1909, 
but it was largely inoperative. The general practice had crept in of 
having the studies resumed immediately after the novitiate.* 

A distinction was made between the study of philosophy and 
logic. Logic was considered a course of study independent from the 
rest of philosophy, while philosophy itself included physics, meta- 
physics, mathematics, and the natural sciences. As to the space of 
time allotted to these branches of study, nothing was done until St. 
Lawrence of Brindisi, as Minister General of the Order, assigned 
three years for the study of theology.» The Chapter of 1613 
assigned a more definite period to all studies. It demanded three 
years for the course of philosophy and logic, four years for the course 
of theology.” 

Disputations were demanded in the courses of theology and 
philosophy. They were held for the purpose of leading the students 
to a deeper investigation of theological and philosophical problems. 
They consisted in answering questions and in raising and refuting 
objections.” The periods of repetition were also considered very 
important. In them the lector was enabled to form an opinion as to 
the grasp the student had of the subject matter, and the mental 
capacity of the individual student. That great stress was laid on 
these disputations and repetitions may be concluded from the fact 
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that the General Chapters punished with dismissal from studies 
those students who arbitrarily neglected to attend these periods.™ 


The Capuchin student was obliged to undergo two distinct exam- 
inations. The one was concerned with the individual branches of 
study; the other was more general and pertained to the office of 
preaching. The former tested the student’s grasp of the subject 
under examination, the latter proved the cleric’s fitness for the pulpit. 
The examinations in the various branches of study were held at the 
end of each course. The first took place after the novitiate and con- 
cerned itself with grammar; the second, after the course of logic; 
the third, at the end of the course in philosophy; the fourth, after 
the completion of the theological studies.” 


In the examination for the office of preaching, the clerics were 
tested for a comprehensive knowledge of the arts and theology. This 
examination was considered of paramount importance, for it decided 
the future activity of the friar. Even the Rule would seem to pre- 
scribe it, for the weal and woe of many souls depends on the spoken 
word of the preacher. But we must keep in mind that the aim was 
not to have every friar become an eminent pulpit orator or a, distin- 
guished professor, but rather that each one should become useful 
in expounding the great truths of faith with correctness and 
simplicity.’ 

Rigorism in examining was avoided as much as possible. It was 
an express injunction of the Chapter of 1618 that the student be 
treated according to his mental capacity. Questions were therefore 
asked, not with the intention of entangling the student, but to ascer- 
tain his ability to preach without theological errors." This modus 
procedendi of the Chapter of 1618 points to the wisdom and con- 
siderate tact of those early fathers. Much can be learned from those 
saintly men, and many of our modern methods could be elucidated 
by their method of education. 
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The hearing of confessions, gradually imposed upon the 
Capuchins, brought about the organized study of moral theology. 
As a special branch of study in the curriculum of Capuchin studies, 
moral theology may be traced back to the time of St. Lawrence of 
Brindisi (¢ 1619). At first this study was extended only to some 
provinces of the Order, since the hearing of confessions was not per- 
mitted to the friars of all provinces. Although the Constitutions of 
1529 permitted the hearing of the confessions of seculars in rare 
cases, as a general rule the Capuchins abstained from exercising 
the office of confessors to the laity in the early days of the Order. 

This may be regarded as an act of prudence on the part of the 
early fathers, who wished to live in peace with the secular clergy. 
Other reasons given by the Constitutions of 1536 were: to assure 
recollection in the friaries, to avoid distraction of mind, to center all 
personal activity in Christ. This legislation on confessions of 
seculars, with its pertinent reasons, was repeated in all revisions of 
the Constitutions until the year 1909. The General Chapter of 1726, 
however, cancelled the former prohibition. In 1735 the confessions 
of seculars were permitted to be heard by all priests of the Order 
who had received the permission from their superiors.’ 


In the Italian provinces, many superiors withheld this permission 
up to the end of the eighteenth century (1796). Outside Italy, the 
faculties to hear the confessions of seculars were granted to certain 
fathers as early as 1581, that is, when the Capuchins crossed the 
Alps and went into Switzerland.” The Capuchin Friars laboring 
in Germany, France, Austria, and Belgium, always received the 
faculties to hear the confessions not only of newly-converted Protes- 
tants, but also of all Catholics.’ 


In 1618 it was ordered that moral theology be taught in three 
or four monasteries of each province. Thereafter this prescription 
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was repeated by all General Chapters until 1747." In Italy the 
extensive activity of Capuchin missionaries among Catholics com- 
pelled the provincial superiors to be more liberal in granting faculties 
to hear the confessions of seculars. The Capuchin province of 
Brescia withheld the permission until 1769;" the province of Rome, 
until 1785."" In one monastery of the province of Bologna, the 
friars were first permitted to hear the confessions of seculars only 
as late as 1796."* After 1796 such faculties were granted to all 
Capuchin priests on the peninsula of Italy. It is said that King Louis 
XIII of France petitioned the Pope to have the Capuchins approved 
as confessors of seculars.' 

It is evident that the important office of confessor helped to pave 
the way for the scientific advancement of studies in the Capuchin 
Order. To sit as judge and understand the spiritual condition of 
souls, to be a spiritual physician and to administer salutary remedies, 
is a task of great responsibility, necessarily requiring serious prepara- 
tion of mind and heart. This was clearly understood by those who 
governed the Order in the first century of its existence. Consequently 
the ministry of the friars in the confessional, together with the other 


factors as here outlined, brought about a complete change in the 
attitude towards studies and prepared the way for the progressive 
organization of intellectual training in the Capuchin Order. 


MARCELLUS MANZO, O. F. M. Cap. 
Friary of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
New York. City 
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SOME FAMOUS CONVENTUAL HISTORIANS 


LTHOUGH after the division of the Order in 1517 the Con- 
ventuals continued to be literarily active in every phase of 
secular and ecclesiastical knowledge, they seemed to have developed 
a certain predilection for history, as the following pages will, I be- 
lieve, sufficiently demonstrate. Like satellites that revolve around 
the larger planets, Conventual historians can easily be grouped 
around certain major authors whose names will remain immortal in 
the history of the Order and of the Church. Their activities and 
merits refer as well to secular as to ecclesiastical history, but espe- 
cially to the general history of the Franciscan Order, collections of 
papal documents with appropriate commentaries, biographical notes 
on Franciscan authors, hagiographical annotations, descriptions and 
studies, controversial matters on Franciscan questions, and finally the 
history of individual Provinces of the Order. A large galaxy of such 
authors are associated with the name of Fr. M. Giacinto Sbaraglea 
(or Sbaraglia), O. F. M. Conv., the author of the first four volumes 
of the Bullarium Franciscanum; of additions and corrections to Luke 


Wadding’s (O.F.M.) Annales Minorum, and especially to the 
great Franciscan annalist’s Scriptores Minorum. Some of these 
authors antedated Sbaraglea, but in as far as they prepared the way 
for his important studies they are rightly circled about his name. 
Very little, if anything, concerning these friar-historians has thus 
far appeared in English; in fact hardly anything in any language 
besides Sparacio’s Italian compilations. 


1. Among the pioneers of Franciscan History, Pietro Rodulphus 
of Tossignano (Ridolphe), frequently styled Tossinianensis, occu- 
pies a prominent place.’ Besides being a famous preacher, Ridolphe 
edited several sermon books. Before his elevation to the episcopal 
sees of Venosa (1587) and Senigallia (1591), he was Regent of 
Studies at Bologna and Venice; Minister Provincial of the Province 

of the Marches; Consultor of the Holy Office; and Secretary and 
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Procurator General of the Conventuals. He died in 1601. He is 
described by Wadding as “Minorum Conventualium Theologus, 
Ecclesiastes et historicus insignis.” 


By order of Pope Sixtus V, who had intended personally to do 
the work’ and with whom he stood on familiar terms, Rodulphus - 
edited between 1588 and 1593 in six folio volumes the Opera Omnia 
S. Gregorii Papae. The work saw many editions: Paris, 1605, 1619, 
and 1640; a second Roman edition, 1613; Antwerp, 1615. Benoffit 
praises it as the best on the market in his day and adds that recent 
discoveries and exact critical studies were not able to give the literary 
world anything better on this great Father of the Church. In 1586, 
Rodulphus published his Historiarum Seraphicae Religionis Libri 
Tres.” The purpose of this book, as expressed by the author in his 
preface, is “‘to list diligently (and as far as possible) all the famous 
and honorable men who by the sanctity of their lives and morals as 
well as by their eminent doctrine have adorned this our Minorite 
Order; and also the names of those who for the faith of Christ have 
shed their blood or labored in His militia to defend and propagate 
the Christian Republic.” Besides all these heroic souls, Rodulphus 
lists also the names of the various Generals, General Chapters, and 
Conventions held in the interest of the Order; the names of the 
Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops who were Franciscans; and he records 
the more important events and persons associated prominently in 
the development of the individual Provinces. 

Wadding, while praising Rodulphus’ large work (674 pages in 
folio), remarks that historical experts would justly have expected 
greater research and carefulness on the part of the author.® Benoffhi’ 
likewise indicates certain anachronisms, e. g., the placing of the 
martyrdom of Bl. John Forest under Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603), 
whereas in reality it occurred during the reign of Henry VIII (1509- 
1547). Franchini® tries to excuse the defects of Rodulphus’ History 
of the Order by calling attention to the important and varied cares 
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thrust upon his shoulders. In all truth, the critical apparatus of his- 
tory-writing, as we know it today, was still in the making. The Con- 
ventual, Fr. M. Raimondo Missori, shares the opinion of Wadding 
and Benoffi.? Nevertheless Rodulphus does retain a certain amount 
of authority when speaking of Franciscan matters because of the 
documents, edited and unedited, at his disposal in the Archives of 
the Order. 

Of further Franciscan interest are his Life of Bl. Michelina of 
Pesaro, published at Rimini in 1585; his Life of Bl. Margaret 
Colonna, a Poor Clare (both works in Italian) ; likewise his Opera 
S. Bernardini Senensis, published in four volumes at Venice, in 
1591.° The complete title reads Sancti Bernardini Senensis Ordinis 
Minorum opera quae exstant omnia, tum hucusque impressa, quam 
recens inventa, in quatuor tomos distincta a Fratre Petro Rodulpho | 
episcopo Senogalliae restituta et apostillis ilustrata. Although lovers 
of St. Bernardine usually have easier access to a later and more com- 
mon edition by Father John De La Haye of Paris, first published at 
Paris in 1635 and later in a corrected and emended edition in 1745, 
and used almost exclusively by Facchinetti,"’ there are others who 
look to the rarer edition as the better. “Ridolphi (Rodulphus) is 
most faithful in keeping the texts of the ancient codices as much as 
possible and has a remarkable arrangement of Bernardine’s writings. 
An exceptionally thorough and lengthy index, unusual in similar 
books of this period, enhances the value of this most rare edition.”” 
Admitting that both editions of Bernardine’s works labor under 
the disadvantage of repetitions, mutilations, and interpolations, 
Facchinetti looks forward to the day when a modern, critical edition 
of the works of the great Franciscan Reformer will be published. 
Such an edition would certainly be welcome on the occasion of the 
500th anniversary of the death of San Bernardino (1444-1944). 

The Catalogus universalis totius Seraphici Ordinis, a series of 
Franciscan Cardinals, Generals, General Chapters, authors, etc., 
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di scrittori, senza criterio, senza prudenza; onde sono innumerevoli gli svarioni presi 
(Miscellanea Francescana {hereafter quoted as MF], XX, 52). 

10. Typis Juntorum. Cf. Fr. Vittorino Facchinetti, O.F.M., S. Bernardino da 
Siena (Milano: Casa Editrice S$. Lega Eucaristica, 1933), pp. x and 138-142. 

11. Op. cit. 

12. Round Table of Franciscan Research, Vil, No. 3 (March, 1942), p. 281. 
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although frequently ascribed to Rodulphus, is, according to Fran- 
chini, not authentic. 


2. Of greater importance to Sbaraglea, especially in the correc- 
tion of Wadding’s Scriptores, was Franchini’s Bibliosofia e Memorie 
Letterarie di Scrittori Francescani Conventuali, published at Modena 
in 1693. It is a collection of the lives and works of 381 Conventual 
authors (plus several additions) who wrote between 1585 and 1693. 
The book is as exact as the knowledge of those days permitted; the 
Italian style, though, is somewhat criticized by competent critics. 
Franchini’s Bibliosofia forms an important link in the great chain 
of works concerning Franciscan writers, and takes its place alongside 
Wadding’s Scriptores, Sbaraglea’s Supplementum et Castigatio, 
Rinaldi’s additions to Sbaraglea, Papini’s continuation, and Sparacio’s 
summary.'? In his Scriptores, Wadding gives us the names of Fran- 
ciscan authors from the beginning of the Order down to his day (1209- 
1650). Sbaraglea made additions to the Scriptores and corrected 
errors in Wadding’s work. But Sbaraglea’s work was published 
posthumously by Rinaldi; their joint efforts to compile the lives of 
Franciscan authors from 1650 down to their own days (the last half 
of the eighteenth century) remained in MS form only.'* Papini’s 
Codex on the same subject is likewise extant only in manuscript.” 
Franchini gave special attention to Conventual authors who wrote 
between 1585 and 1693; Papini to those who wrote between 1650 
and 1820,'° whereas Sparacio (f April 14, 1929) supplemented and 
continued both down to his own day. Lipsin’” (Tc. 1767) wrote a 
supplement to Franchini’s Bibliosofia, but this work also remained 
only in MS form."* The final word to date on Wadding’s Scriptores 
are the pertinent notes and additions by the Franciscan authors of 
Quaracchi in the latest edition of Wadding-Sbaraglea’s Scriptores.'® 


13. Special reference will be made to each of these later. 

14. Codex 90 of the Conventual General Archives at Santi Apostoli, Rome. 

15. Codex 128 of the General Curia, 

16. Codex 128 MS ibidem. 

17. Cf. infra. 

18. Cf. MF, XX, 35 C Nr. 8. 

19. Edited by Nardecchia and Fr. Aniceto Chiappini, O. F.M. (vol. IV), Rome, 
1936. 
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Of equal value for the history of the whole Order was Franchini’s 
Status Religionis Franciscanae Minorum Conventualium, which gives 
a list of Provinces and Convents of the Order in the year 1683,” 
and his Notizie sul Cardinale Lorenzo Brancati di Lauri, the Con- 
ventual Cardinal.” 

Fr. Giovanni Franchini da Modena” was a graduate of St. Bona- 
venture’s College, Rome. He became Minister Provincial of Bologna 
in 1677, and Procurator General of the Order in 1680. The Duke 
of Bologna, who had a very high regard for this friar, had destined 
him for the Diocese of Garfagnana, shortly to be created, but before 
the matter could be brought to a successful issue, Franchini died . 
April 14, 1695, at the age of 62. Sbaraglea”> styles him: “Theologus, 
Ecclesiastes, Historicus’ ; Papini calls him: “a man revered for his 
doctrine, integrity of life, zeal for discipline, and singular affection 
towards his Order” ;** and Sparacio” says Franchini was “a man 
renowned for his learning and piety; well-deserving of the sciences, 
letters, and the history of the Order.” Franchini makes a few humble 
remarks about himself in his Bibliosofia (Nr. 187) where he also 
gives us a list of his works published up to that time and of those 
he had in mind to publish. 

Contrary to his natural inclinations, Franchini was drawn into a 
controversy concerning the historical priority of the Conventuals and 
the Observants, who were separated under Leo X in 1517. Being 
Procurator General of the Conventuals, he was requested by the 
Tribunals of Rome to give his opinion on the vexed question of 
Franciscan priority, i.e., which of the various Franciscan families 
was the older. In compliance with the wish of the Roman authorities, 
Franchini compiled his De Antiquioritate Franciscana, Conventu- 


20. Published at Rome: Typis Stephani Caballi, 1682, pp. x-136, in 8vo. 

21. Cf. Fr. M. Domenico Sparacio, I] Cardinale Lorenzo Brancati, Min. Conv. 
(Gubbio, 1924). 

22. Cf. Sparacio, Frammenti Bio-Bibliografici di Scrittori Ed Autori Minori Con- 
ventuali Dagli Ultimi Anni Del 600 al 1930 (Assisi: Casa Editrice Francescana, 1931), 
pp. 85-87; P. Sigismond Brettle in Commentarium Ordinis Fratrum Minorum S. 
Francisci Conventualium (hereafter quoted as CC), Anno XXII, XIII (1925), 
pp. 44-47. 

23. Sbaraglea-Rinaldi, Scriptores ab Anno 1650, MS Codex 90 of the General 
Curia of the Conventuals, Rome, pp. 172-3. 

24. Scriptores...ab anno 1650 ad ann. 1830, Codex 128. 

25. Frammenti, op. cit., p. 85. 
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alibus adjudicata.* Franchini left Rome the following year and the 
matter might have rested at that had not Fr. Domenico Gubernatis, 
Min. Ref., reopened the controversy, first in the second volume of his 
Orbis Seraphicus,”” directed expressly against Franchini, and again in 
1685 under the pseudonym of P. Fortunato Sospitello, in his 
Antiquioritas Franciscana ad librum historicae veritatis examinata.* 
Gubernatis exposed his identity by repeating frequently the words: 
“...as I said in the second volume of the Orbis Seraphicus,” which, 
of course, was his own work. Gubernatis was later joined by other 
controversialists, like Marczic, Annibale da Latera, Spader, etc. 
Franchini found an able assistant in the Conventual, Biernacki.*? 

Among other of Franchini’s manuscripts of Franciscan interest 
were the following: a Storia Minoritica della Toscana which was 
found in the Convent of San Miniato, near Florence in Tuscany; 
a life of Pope Sixtus V, preserved in the Conventual Archives of the 
General Curia; the lives of about 100 Conventual Servants of God 
who lived during the century immediately preceding his time 
(sixteenth to seventeenth century); the lives of three Conventual 
Cardinals and of about 100 Conventual Bishops; a general history of 


the Franciscan Order during the century preceding his time; eulogies 
on the Ministers General of the Order (incomplete) ; a catalogue of 
Minorite Inquisitors (cited by Tempesti) ;*° a list of Minor Con- 
ventuals who were officially present as theologians at the Council of 
Trent (cited by Papini); and his votum written in 1687 and ad- 
dressed to his friend, Cardinal D’Este, containing objections against 
the prospective beatification of Cardinal Francis Ximenes.** 


3. Fr. Casimir Biernacki entered the Order of the Friars Minor 
Conventual in Poland at the age of 15, and was later sent to Rome for 
his studies, where he obtained the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology. Although he distinguished himself as an orator and poet, 
his chief importance to the Order lies in his historical productions. 
He taught Philosophy and Theology at Cracow, and was elected 


26. Roncilione: Ex Typis Jacobi Menichelli, 1682, pp. xiit+168, in 8vo. 
27. Tom. II, Lugduni: Anisson et Passuel, 1683, in folio. 

28. Op. cit. 

29. Cf. infra. 

30. Cf. infra. 

31. Frammenti, p. 87. 
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Provincial of his Province in 1666. He died June 1, 1725. Franchini, 
Coronelli,>* Sbaraglea-Rinaldi, all speak of him in terms of the 
highest praise.>> Having been drawn into the controversy between 
Franchini and Gubernatis, Biernacki published at Cracow in 1688 
his Speculum Minorum+ Sbaraglea wrote a review and criticism 
of this work under the title: “Observationes in Speculum Minorum 
Fr. Casimiri Biernacki,” but it was never published.*> The Speculum 
Minorum is Biernacki’s answer to Gubernatis’ assertions and claims 
as expressed in the second volume of his Orbis Seraphicus. In 1692 
he published his Propugnaculum antiquitatis Ordinis antomastice 
Minorum (Cracoviae: Typis Universitatis). This is an answer to 
Gubernatis’ second work on the same controversy of priority, and 
published under the pseudonym of P. Fortunato Sospitello.* 


4. Fr. Hyacinth Sbaraglea*’” was born at S. Nicolé de Rupta 
(della Rotta), in the diocese of Forli, March 13, 1687. He must be 
ranked as one of the outstanding historians belonging not only to 
the Friars Minor Conventual, but likewise to the whole Franciscan 
Order. “Cujus laus apud omnes historiae franciscanae cultores magni 


personat,”’ Fr. M. Giuseppe Abate, O. F. M. Conv.,** writes of him. 


32. Cf. infra. 

33. Franchini, Bébliosofia, pp. 145 and 581; Coronelli, Bibliotheca Universalis, 
Tom. VI, No. 305; Sbaraglea-Rinaldi, Scriptores, MS cit. p. 82. 

34. Speculum Minorum in quo primigenia Religio Ordinis Minorum Conventualium 
omnium primi Ordinis Minorum, tam i diate quam mediate emergentium ... matrix, 
fons, origo inspicitur (Cracoviae: Typis Universitatis, 1688) in 4to. The copy I have 
at hand once belonged to P. Righini, O. F. M. Conv. Cf. infra. 

35. Cf. MF, XX, 123, Nr. 17. 

36. Cf. supra under Franchini; Sparacio, Frammenti, p. 23. 

37. Cf. Sparacio, Frammenti, Nr. 196; Idem, in MF, XX, 113-123, where a 
biography and complete lists of both published and unpublished MSS will be found; 
“L’Elogio del P. M. Fra Giacinto Sbaraglea, Minore Conventuale, composto dal P. M. 
Fra Felice Antonio Mattei, Minore Conventuale, Publico Professore nell’Universita di 
Pisa,” in Novelle Litterarie di Firenze, by Giovanni Lanni (1765), Tom. 26. Impor- 
tant biographical notes on Sbaraglea will be found in a letter of Fr. M. Lorenzo Altieri 
di Ferrara under the date of December 6, 1767, sent to Fr. M. Francesco Antonio 
Benofi, O.M.C. (cf. infra). The original is preserved in the Archives of Pesaro; 
a copy from the hand of Fr. M. Stefano Rinaldi (cf. infra) and placed at the end of 
the Elogio is in the Franciscan Archives at Osimo. In the same MS of Fr. Rinaldi will 
be found a list of works of Sbaraglea (L’Indice delle Opere del P. Sbaraglia). A 
biography of Sbaraglia is contained in the Scriptores Conventuales ab anno 1650 ad 
annum 1830 written by P. M. Nicol6é Papini Tartagni, under the name “Joannes 
Hyacinthus Sbaraglea’; cf. Benoffi, Storia Minoritica, p. 321; Hurter, Nomenclator, 
IV, 1504; Bull. Franc., V (preface by Eubel) ; Lexikon f. Theol. u. Kirch. (Freiburg 
in Br., 1937), V, 206. 

38. Commentarium Ordinis Fr. Min. Conv. 1921, p. 106. That opinion is shared 
equally by others. 
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Papini classes him among the most learned men of the eighteenth 
century: “Monumenta praesertim ecclesiasticorum profundus ex- 
pensor, tot et tanta in historia examinavit, illustravit, correxit, ut 
inter eruditissimos saeculi numerari mereatur. Vir in cunctis vere 
Religiosus; sibi parcus, profusus in pauperes, pius, humilis, et ab 
honoribus abhorrens; comis mansuetusque.”*° He entered the 
Franciscan Order in the Convent of the Conventuals at Cesena, 
August 4, 1703; but during his novitiate he was transferred to 
Ferrara. He took his philosophical course at Lugo; his theological, 
at Ferrara, where he was ordained priest, April 5, 1710, when hardly 
23 years old. In 1715, he was transferred to Rome to begin post- 
graduate studies as a Collegiate of St. Bonaventure’s College. Having 
passed his examinations successfully, he received his Master’s 
degree in 1718. Sbaraglea then returned to his native convent at 
Ferrara, refusing the offer of his Superiors to become either Master 
of Novices or Lector in Philosophy, lest he thereby be obliged to 
forego his studies in the Fathers of the Church and Ecclesiastical 
History, in which he delighted. In 1750 he was invited to Florence 
where he spent much time in the libraries of the city, especially in 
that of Santa Croce. In 1751, following fourteen months’ illness, he 
was called to Rome by Fr. Calvi, the General of the Conventuals. 
He left Florence towards the end of June, but before coming to the 
Eternal City he passed the summer months at Assisi, browsing over 
the books and manuscripts in the Sacro Convento. Here he dis- 
covered a collection of MSS — originals or copies? — attributed to 
St. Bonaventure, mostly sermons on the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, explanations of twelve parables of the Gospel, and a 
treatise on the art of preaching. In a letter to Fr. Mattei (cf. 
infra) he said that he transcribed some of them with the hope of in- 
serting eventually all of his finds as an appendix to his De Scriptori- 
bus Ordinis Minorum. But he did not have time to finish this work. 
In November he left Assisi for Rome. Here he began grappling with 
one of the big works of his life, the Bullarium Franciscanum. Among 
the honors (which he disliked and never sought) conferred upon 
him in Rome was that of being appointed theologian to Cardinal 
Paolucci, Bishop of Porto S. Rufino, and Synodal Examiner of the 


39. Scriptores, MS cit. under the name of Joannes Hyacinthus Sbaraglea. 
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Diocese. In 1741, he was made a Perpetual Definitor of his native 
Province, and in 1752, a Padre di Casa dei Santi Apostoli, an honor 
conferred on few members of the Order. It was while living here at 
Santi Apostoli, seat of the General Curia of the Friars Minor 
Conventual, that he spent so much of his time and labor in the 
Vatican Archives. It was here, too, that he died, January 2, 1764, 
not quite 77 years old. 

Without entering too deeply into his many literary contributions 
to Church History in general and to Franciscan History in partic- 
ular," we must mention first of all his supplement and corrections 
to Wadding’s Scriptores Ordinis Minorum,* published posthumously 
in 1806 under the title of Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scriptores 
Trium Ordinum S. Francisci a Waddingo Aliisque Descriptos.” 
Wadding’s Scriptores, a list and bio-bibliographical study of all 
Franciscan writers of note, went as far as the year 1650. Excellent 
in itself —too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the great 
annalist for the initiative and the good accomplished with the docu- 
ments on hand in his day — Wadding’s work was in need of many 
corrections and additions. Sbaraglea almost doubled the number of 
writers listed by Wadding by raising them from 1,919 to 3,683. 
It was thus Sbaraglea’s merit to have brought Wadding’s work up 
to date and to have made it more serviceable and less subjected to 
literary criticisms. He labored on his manuscript until death over- 
took him in 1764.“ The unfinished work in MS was completed by 
his learned Conventual confreres, Fr. Guglielmo Della Valle, Fr. 


40. MF, XX, 115. 

41. Cf. Sparacio in MF, XX, 121-3. 

42. Romae, ex Typis Alberti Tani, 1650. 

43. Romae, ex Typis S. Michaelis ad Ripam apud Linum Contedini, 1806, pp. 
viiit 784+ cviii in folio. A new edition of this work was published by the firm of 
Doc. Attilio Nardecchia (Rome, 1908) in three volumes, reaching to the letter “Q” 
inclusive. Cf. MF, X, 189-190. The new edition was finally completed by P. Aniceto 
Chiappini, O.F.M., in 1926, with excellent additions, and published by him at 
Rome. In this last volume Fr. Chiappini took cognizance of Sbaraglea’s own additions 
for the years 1650-1750. Cf. Acta Ord. Fr. Min., Anno XIV, Fase. xii (Dec. 1935), 
inside front cover. 

44. According to Moroni: Cavaliere Gaetano Morono, Dizionario di erudizione 
storico-ecclesiastica (Venezia: Tip. Emiliana, 1857), LX XXIII, pp. 12-13, Sbaraglea 
left, at the time of his death, eight large volumes of manuscripts. These eventually 
were sent to the Convent of Monte S. Pietro d’ Angeli in the Marches; cf. MF, XX, 108. 

45. MF, XX, 26-28. 
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Stefano Rinaldi,“ and Fr. Antonio Contarini.£” Della Valle was the 
first to take up the task in Rome, where he was functioning as Secre- 
tary to the General of the Order, Fr. Frederico Barbarigo (1783- 
1769). According to Papini,“ Della Valle made hundreds of cor- 
rections and additions to Sbaraglea’s Supplement of Wadding’s 
Scriptores. When, towards the end of the eighteenth century, he 
left Rome for Torino, he took the results of his labors with him. 
His manuscript, a volume of some 300 pages, has since been lost.” 
Other corrections were made by Contarini who worked for ten years 
on the rearrangement of the whole matter. But it is primarily to 
Rinaldi, this humble and indefatigable Conventual scribe and 
author, that the greatest credit is due. He went over Sbaraglea’s 
and Contarini’s MSS, name for name, book for book, making addi- 
tions thereto or corrections.*! It was he who by order of his Minister 
General, Papini (1803-09), wrote the Preface and Appendix, and in 
1806 published the work under the name of the original author.” 
Papini® also collaborated in the final revision. After Sbaraglea’s 
work had been published, Papini made some 500 marginal notes in 
his own copy. All these notes were later carefully rewritten by 
Papini himself. This Papini MS (which I was once privileged to have 
in my possession in Rome) is now in the General Archives of the 
Friars Minor Conventual.** Like Papini, Rinaldi, during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, made a large number of further additions 
to Sbaraglea’s published work. These were recently published in the 
Miscellanea Francescana.” 


Besides correcting and adding to Wadding’s Scriptores, Sbaraglea 
also composed bio-bibliographical sketches and notes concerning 


46. MF, XX, 107-110. 

47. MF, XX, 26-28. 

48. Storia di San Francesco (Foligno: Tomassini, 1827), II, pp. 251-2. 

49. MF, XX, 27. 

50. We would know little of his great literary merits were it not for Papini’s praise 
(Cf. Storia di San Francesco, Il, pp. 165 and 246), or for his own neat and easily 
legible as well as distinguished handwriting. After having seen one of Rinaldi’s 
transcriptions (by which he saved, like the monks of old, many a MS for posterity), 
one cannot fail immediately to recognize his other literary achievements. 

51. Cf. Annales Minorum (hereafter quoted as AM), new edition, I, XX XV. 

52. Cf. MF, XX, 117. 

53. Cf. MF, XX, 56-64, 

54. Codex C 128. 

55. Vol. XXVI, 81, 133; XXVII, 24, 37. 
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authors of all three Orders who lived after Wadding’s time, i.e., 
between 1650, where Wadding (ft 1657) left off, and 1750. The 
work is entitled Scriptorum trium Ordinum S. Francisci a Luca 
Waddingo recensitorum continuatio ab anno 1650 ad 1750 et ultra. 
Although the work has remained only in MS (in the Roman General 
Curia), it was extensively consulted and continued down to our day 
by Fr. M. Domenico Sparacio ({ 1929) in his Frammenti Bio- 
Bibliographici.* But even Sbaraglea was not perfect in correcting 
and supplementing Wadding. The field was certainly immense.” 

Sbaraglea’s second meritorious undertaking was his continuation 
of Wadding’s Scriptores et Martyres, which as far as the Conventuals 
were concerned he brought down to his own time. Della Valle also 
had a hand in it. Papini, making use of the researches of Rinaldi 
and Contarini, made valuable additions concerning Conventual 
writers which he compiled first down to 1820, and later to 1830 
under the title, Scriptores Minorum Conventualium. This work also 
has remained only in MS form, but like Papini’s additions to 
Sbaraglea’s other work, it may be published at any time. The 
Conventual Franchini (cf. supra) also occupied himself with the 
writings of Conventual authors, but his work goes only as far as 
1692.°* Sparacio continued the work of these men, as far as 
Conventual authors were concerned, down to his time. They were 
later included in his cited Frammenti. The additions referring to the 
years 1830-1929 are especially invaluable, because they were col- 
lected mostly from records of the Conventual Generals found only 
in the Roman Archives of the Order. Sparacio himself complains” 
that even Papini consigned nothing to writing about such illustrious 
men who lived before his time, as Tebaldi, Missori, Sbaraglea, 
Righini, Contarini, Della Valle, Rinaldi, Bartolomasi, etc. Besides 
supplying these, Sparacio added the names, deeds, and writings of 
many other Conventual writers who lived after 1830. 


56. Assisi: Casa Editrice Francescana, 1931, a posthumous work taken from the 
author’s original publications in MF, XXVII-XXXI (1927-31). 

57. For such omitted additions and corrections, cf. MF, XI, 23, 160; XIV, 71; 
XXVI, 81, 133; XXVII, 24, 37. 

58. Bibliosofia eM ie letterarie di Scrittori Francescani Conventuali che hanno 
scritto dopo lanno 1585 raccolte da Fr. Giovanni Franchini da Modena dello stesso 
Ordine (Modena: 1693), pp. xxxii +632 in 4to. 

59. MF, XX, 5. 
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Sbaraglea’s third great work was his immortal Bullarium Fran- 
ciscanum, a collection of Papal Bulls, Constitutions, Briefs, Letters, 
etc., pertaining to the Franciscan Order.© The first volume appeared 
at Rome in 1759 (Typis S. C. a Propaganda Fide, 708 pages in 
folio) ; the second in 1761 (#b., 595 pp.); the third volume, in the 
compilation of which he was greatly assisted by P. Barnabas Strasser 
of Vienna ({ after 1764)“ in matters pertaining to the Province of 
Austria, was on the press at the time of Sbaraglea’s death, and 
appeared a year later, 1765 (ib., 613 pp.). His manuscripts for the 
fourth volume were collected and published in 1768 by Fr. M. 
Giuseppe Rugilo,® later Provincial of Naples, assisted by Fr. M. 
Andrea Sgambati, and by Fr. M. Giuseppe Benevento. Sbaragiea’s 
four volumes of the Bullarium Franciscanum comprise all papal 
documents referring to the Franciscan Order from the early years of 
its existence under Pope Honorius III (1216-1227) down to Pope 
Boniface VIII inclusive, i.e., from August 27, 1218, to August 16, 
1303. In 1780, Flaminius Annibali da Latera, O. F. M., published 
a supplementary volume. 

By order of the Most Reverend Dominic Reuter, Minister Gen- 
eral of the Friars Minor Conventual from 1904-1910, an epitome of 
these four volumes by Sbaraglea was published by Fr. M. Conrad 
Eubel, O. F. M. Conv. (cf. infra) at Quaracchi in 1908 under the 
caption: “Bullarii Franciscani Epitome sive Summa Bullarum in 
Ejusdem Bullarii Quatuor Prioribus Tomis Relatarum (apud Claras 
Aquas: typis Collegii S$. Bonaventurae, 1908). Eubel added a sup- 
plement of many Bulls omitted by Sbaraglea (including the Bull of 
Honorius III approving the Rule of 1223), copious notes, and a 
valuable index. He also continued Sbaraglea’s Bullarium Fran- 
ciscanum by adding to it volumes five, six, and seven, referring to 
the pontificates from Benedict XI to that of Martin V, inclusive 
(1303-1431). The fifth volume was published at Rome (Typis 
Vaticanis) in 1898 and includes all papal acts during the pontificates 
of Benedict XI, Clement V, and John XXII, with most valuable 
notes. It contains besides a useful Index Chronologicus Diplomatum 
and Index Locorum, two appendices: the first being the Provinciale 


60. Cf. MF, XX, 118. 
61. Cf. Sparacio, Frammenti, p. 186. 
62. Cf. MF, XX, 110-111, Typis Vaticanis, pp. xviiit 604. 
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Ordinis Fratrum Minorum V etustissimum, viz., a list of convents of 
the whole Order taken from the Codex Vaticanus (Nr. 1960), 
written at the beginning of the fourteenth century; the second, 
Fratres Minores ad Praelaturas Ecclesiasticas extra suum Ordinem 
Promoti, a chronological list of Friars Minor raised to ecclesiastical 
dignities outside of their own Order between the pontificates of 
Gregory XI and John XXII. The sixth volume, published also at 
Rome by the Vatican Press in 1902, comprises the pontificates from 
Benedict XII to Gregory XI inclusive, with valuable notes and 
indices, besides three appendices. Appendix I contains two legal 
procedures, the one against Fr. Andrew de Galiano in 1337; the 
other against Fr. Marino of the Third Order and companions, insti- 
tuted in 1335; Appendix II reproduces the Constitutiones Farineriae, 
published in 1354; Appendix III, finally, a list of Prelates of the 
Order promoted to ecclesiastical dignities between 1335-1378. The 
seventh volume, published in 1904 (bid.), gives the papal acts from 
Urban VI to Martin V inclusive, together with valuable and appro- 
priate notes and indices, plus an appendix listing the names of Friars 
Minor raised to ecclesiastical dignities between 1378 and 1431. In 
1929, Fr. Ulric Hiintemann, O.F.M., continued the Bullarium 
Franciscanum of Sbaraglea-Eubel by editing volume I of a new series. 
This volume, published by the Franciscans at Quaracchi, takes in the 
pontificates from Eugene IV to Nicholas V (1431-1455). A second 
volume of this new series, recently edited by Fr. Joseph M. Pou y 
Marti, O. F. M., and published at Quaracchi, embraces the pontifi- 
cates of Popes Callixtus III, Pius II, and Paul III. Fr. M. Giuseppe 
Abate, O. F. M. Conv., basing his assertions on a heretofore unedited 
MS of Sbaraglea, rewritten by Rinaldi, entitled Minoritanae Ecclesiae 
Synopsis, and corrected in accordance with the well-known works 
of Eubel® and Dom D. Gams, O. S. B.,® published in the Commen- 
tarium Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Conventualium® a list of Bishops, 
Archbishops, Primates, Patriarchs, Cardinals, and Popes elected or 


63. Cf. Collectanea Francescana, Ann. X, Fasc. IV (Oct. 1940), pp. 585-7. 
64. Codex C in the Conventual General Curia Archives. 
65. Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, III (1503-1600), Miinster, 1910. 


66. Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae, Quotquot Innotuerunt a Beato Petro 
Apostolo (Ratisbonae, 1873). 


67. CC, 1921, p. 106 ff. 
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promoted to their respective dignities between 1541 and 1768. The 
Bishops between 1431 and 1541 will be found in the Annales 
Minorum published by Wadding and his continuators. Sparacio 
continued the list from 1768 (i.e., from the pontificate of Clement 
XIV) down to our times, and published it in the Commentarium 
(1921, p. 53 sq.). Certain corrections to Sbaraglea’s MS, Novum 
Supplementum ad Annales Waddingi (eventually to be published) 
going back as far as 1320 were published by Eubel in the Rémische 
Quartalschrift, Vols. TV and. V, and incorporated in the cited vol- 
umes of the latter’s Bullarium Franciscanum. Rodulphus published 
a list of Bishops between 1222 and 1586 in his Historiarum Sera- 
phicae Religionis Libri Tres,® but the list is incomplete. 

Sbaraglea’s fourth work of Franciscan value is his supplement to 
Wadding’s Annales Minorum (Novum Majusque Supplementum ad 
Annales Ordinis Minorum) at the end of which is to be found a 
Catalogus Ministrorum Provinciae Bononiae, 1220-1762 (pp. 1128- 
1152). This work, which follows the order of years and paragraphs 
as in Wadding, but was left unfinished and unrevised in MS form,” 
was continued and corrected by Contarini and Rinaldi.”° Contarini’s 
corrected MS of Sbaraglea has 1152 pages and comprises additions 
to Wadding’s Annales between the years 1209-1630. Father Rinaldi 
not only transcribed this Codex in his neat, beautiful hand, but added 
to it opportune annotations of his own. The work contains the 
names of 204 Franciscan Bishops not mentioned in Wadding. The 
Conventuals hope some day to let this corrected MS of Sbaraglea 
see the light of day in its entirety.’ It would serve as a valuable asset 
at present, now that twenty-seven volumes of Wadding’s Annales 


68. Venetiis, 1586, pp. 233-36. 

69. It is preserved in the Archives of the General Curia of the Conventuals in 
Rome, and forms Codex Nr. 74. Fr. Abate, the official Archivist of the Order, has 
added to it a small index of “Persons, Convents, and Varia” in alphabetical order for 
private use. 

70. MF, XX, 117. Cf. AM (new ed.) I, p. xxiv*-xxv*. 

71. The only reason why it was not published in Sbaraglea’s time — and the same 
applies to his Supplement and Corrections to Ughelli’s Italia Sacra—is that the 
author became so absorbed in his Index to Benedict XIV’s De Synodo Diocesana (cf. 
infra) and in the publication of his own Bullarium Franciscanum, that time was lack- 
ing. Several extracts of the Supplementum to Wadding’s Annales, e.g., those pertain- 
ing to certain Franciscan monasteries, have been published in the MF, XXXI, 70, 72, 
188, 189, 190, 261; those pertaining to the life of St. Anthony of Padua, #b. 137. 
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have appeared in a beautiful, new, de /uxe edition (Quaracchi, 1931- 
34). According to an agreement, as is known, Wadding’s Annales 
were re-published unaltered. 

Pertaining to Franciscan History, but outside the cycle of works 
referring to Wadding and to the Bullarium, are Sbaraglea’s Apologia 
(published in 1758) showing that Bl. Clare of Rimini was a Fran- 
ciscan;’? his cited Catalogus Ministrorum Provinciae Bononiae: 1216- 
1762; his observations on the Speculum Minorum by Biernacki 
(MS); his critical remarks concerning certain Franciscan contro- 
versies;’> and finally, his Memorie in three volumes referring to the 
history, possessions, and obligations of the Convent of San Francesco 
at Ferrara (MS). 

To Franciscan Hagiography belong his reviews and critical 
remarks on a Life of St. Bonaventure published at Venice in 1750 
(MS) ; his corrections to Bartholomew of Pisa’s Opus de Conformi- 
tate S. Francisci ad Christum, Milano, 1613 (MS); his comments, 
Annotazioni, on a certain book dealing with the history and deeds of 
Bl. Odoric of Pordenone, Venice, 1761 (MS); and his Lectiones 
Variantes of the travels of the same Franciscan missionary in the 
Orient (MS). Papini mentions a two-volume work entitled Hagio- 
logium Italicum, or De Sanctis Italiae, published at Bassano in 1773, 
which is so often attributed to Sbaraglea; but Papini doubts its 
authenticity, preferring to give the credit for the work to either Fr. 
Sangallo, O. F.M.Conv., or Fr. Benoffi, O. F.M.Conv.”> In his 
Supplement to Wadding’s Annales, Sbaraglea has left to posterity 
some precious notes concerning the life of St. Anthony of Padua.’ 

Among his many letters of historical value are those addressed 
to men of literary fame of his day, but especially to his confreres, 
Fr. Felice Antonio Mattei, whom he assisted in the compilation of 
his Sardinia Sacra;’” Fr. Gianbattista Martini, the famous Conventual 


72. The full titles of this book and of succeeding works (mostly MSS) mentioned 
throughout the course of this paper will be found in MF, XX, 121-23. 

73. MS written at Pesaro, 1740, is in the Archives of the Order at Rome. Cf. 
MF, XX, 121. 
. 74. For his merits regarding Ughelli’s Umbria Sacra, cf. Archivio per la Storia 
Eccles. dell’Umbria, 1 (1913), p. 525. 

75. Cf. MF, XX, 122-9. 

76. These were published in MF, XXXI, 137-147. 

77. MF, XX, 115 and n. 5. 
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musician, whom he assisted in his history of ecclesiastical music, 
especially the section referring to the history of the organ;’* and to 
Fr. M. Lorenzo Ganganelli (the future Pope Clement XIV), at that 
time Regent of Studies at Bologna, regarding the authenticity of the 
famous passage of Flavius Josephus concerning Christ. Sbaraglea 
was in frequent correspondence with many other Italian literary 
geniuses of his century, whose friendship and esteem he shared, e. g., 
Signore Dr. Giovanni Lami, Fr. Mamachi, Signore Umberto 
Benvoglienti, Fr. Moreschi, the Camaldolese, and Signore Cavaliere 
Marchesi. 

Sbaraglea was not interested in Franciscan History only; ecclesi- 
astical history and researches in matters ecclesiastical equally occu- 
pied his attention. Among his first major works was one directed 
against two dissertations of his confrere, Fr. M. Rainaldo Missori,’” 
published at Venice in 1733, who essayed to prove that the Acts of 
the Third Council of Carthage and the two letters of St. Cyprian and 
Familian directed against the decree of Pope Stephen forbidding the 
re-baptism of heretics, were forgeries by the Donatists.*° Sbaraglea 
upholds their authenticity.®" 

A second important work, which however elicited much criticism, 
was his disputation concerning the invalid (as he held) ordination 
of heretics, simonists, deposed persons, intruders, invaders, etc.®? In 
six interesting appendices the author treats of the Chorepiscopi 
(bishops or mere priests?); Deacons (usurping the office of 
priests?) ; Subdeacons (by whom and why included in the Major 
Orders?) ; Ember Days (their origin and author) ; Pope Liberius (to 
what formula did he subscribe and in what year?); the Second 
Synod of Arles and the two synods celebrated under Bishop St. 
Caesarius; the lot of infant children of heretics and infidels dying 


78. MF, XX, 15. 

79. Cf. Hurter, Nomenclator, IV, 1086-87. 

80. Hurter, op. cit., IV, 1505. 

81. Germana S. Cypriani E. Afrorum necnon Firmiliani et Orientalium opinio de 
hereticorum baptismate ad rectam criticorum Vindicis Cypriani Disputationum intelli- 
gentiam exposita (Bononiae: Typis Laelii a Vulpe, 1741), p. 466 in 4to, Cf. MF, 
XX, 116. 

82. Disputatio de sacris Pravorum Ordinationibus, qua vera vetusque Ecclesiae doc- 


trina est novis ostensa ac propugnata monumentis (Florentiae: Ex Typog. Imperiali, 
1750), p. 350 in 4to. Cf. MF, XX, 117. 
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after having been baptized in the faith of their parents? In 1753 
Sbaraglea published an Apologia against the critics of the aforesaid 
work, De pravorum ordinationibus, etc. 

A third important contribution was his Supplementum ad 
Italiam Sacram of Ferdinand Ughelli, referring to the confines of 
ancient Italian dioceses; the withdrawal of some dioceses from the 
jurisdiction of their respective metropolitan, and immediate subjec- 
tion to the Holy See; and including a corresponding map, possibly 
drawn by Righini. Although Papini asserts that the work, left in an 
unfinished condition by Sbaraglea, was completed by Rinaldi and 
published in 1827 by Lino Contadini, no printed copy of it can be 
found. Sparacio is of the opinion that the printer never completed 
the job, because Papini likewise asserts that the work was in the 
hands of another printer, Coletti of Venice, by whom likewise, as 
far as it is known, no copies were printed. 

A fourth important contribution to ecclesiastical history was 
Sbaraglea’s chronological studies on the succession of the Popes of 
the first four centuries according to ancient writers. He holds that 
historians should follow Eusebius rather than the so-called Catalogus 


Liberianus, and he substantiates his opinion with solid arguments. 
Unfortunately the MS, which was loaned to a certain person, was 
not returned even upon urgent request. All that we know about it 
is from the statement of Fr. Mattei.*° 


Of canonico-historical value are Sbaraglea’s Index of the twelve 
books of Pope Benedict XIV’s De Synodo Diocesana,” and his 
printed Dissertatio de libertate Ecclesiae Ferrariensis ab jurisdictione 
Archie piscop: Ravennae.®* 


Among his many reviews of books, criticisms, and corrections 
dealing with Church History, are those concerning the editions of 
the Acts of the Ecumenical Councils, published by Labbé at Venice 


83. The first appendix treating of the Chorepiscopi, and the fourth referring to 
Ember Days, were republished by Francesco Antonio Zaccharia in the work of 
Claudius Fleury: Disciplina populi Dei in Novo Testamento, Venetiis 1761, Il, par. 3, 
Nr. 38, and I, par. 2, Nr. 12 respectively. 

84. MF, XX, 122-3. 

85. Chronotaxis Romanorum Pontificum ad placitum Veterum Scriptorum restituta 

. Cf. MF, XX, 118. 

86. MF, XX, 122. 

. Cf. MF, XX, 117. 
. Cf. MF, XX, 116. 
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in 1728," and by Harduin in twelve volumes at Paris in 1715;” also 
his Critica Pagii in Annales Baronii: Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Notitia®' His notes and criticisms on Pagi’s continuation of 
Baronius, especially those pertaining to the Councils, were loaned to 
Sig. Niccolé Coletti of Venice. The latter incorporated them in his 
own collection of the Acts of the Councils, without giving even one 
word of credit to Sbaraglea.” 

Pertaining to secular history, Sbaraglea has left two MSS, the 
one an Italian translation of the Latin Lives of the Twelve Caesars 
by Suetonius Tranquillus;*? the other a Latin review of a book, de 
Viris Illustribus Forolivensibus, by Cav. Giorgio Marchesi. Accord- 
ing to Papini, this review (Animadversiones) was to be published 
by Fr. Peregrinus Ricci, but Papini is not sure that Ricci ever accom- 
plished the work entrusted to him.™ 

Finally, mention must be made of an exegetical work on Sacred 
History, a dissertation on the Vow of Jephte: did Jephte slay his 
daughter at the altar really or only symbolically by having her take 
the vow of virginity, thus withdrawing her from the society of men, 
in a sort of social death? 


The lives and writings of other Conventual historians, intimately 
associated with Sbaraglea, either as collaborators or continuators, 
will, it is hoped, follow as a later contribution. 


RAPHAEL M. Huser, O. F. M. Conv. 


St. Bonaventure Convent, 
Washington, D. C. 


. MS, Cf. MF, XX, 122, Nr. 3. 

. Cf. MF, XX, 122, Nr. 5. 

. MF, XX, 122, Nr. 3. MS. 

. MF, XX, 115. 

. This is a MS preserved in the Public Library of Ferrara. 

. Cf. MF, XX, 123, Nr. 8, and n. 1. 

. Fr. Rinaldi places this dissertation among the MSS of Sbaraglea; whereas Papini 
asserts the author published it as a young man in 1713. Cf. MF, XX, 122, Nr. 7. 





THE EVOLUTION AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE THEORIES 


II. HoListic THEORIES* 


These theories, as we pointed out in the introduction, are op- 
posed to the atomistic conception which reduces a living body 
morphologically to an aggregate of cells and physiologically to a 
sum of partial functions; on the contrary they advance a synthetic 
or organized view in biology, which takes into account the unity 
of forms or types as life reveals them; in other words they consider 
an Organism as a whole or a unity. They emphasize the domination 
of the whole over the composing parts: this they call the domination 
of the form, because the various tissues codperate mutually and 
harmoniously to build up the individual’s own typical form. 


Now among the upholders of the holistic view, some do not 
go any further than to prove and recognize the organized wholeness 
as an empirical hypothesis. They provide us with all the empirical 
data, they show experimentally that the different parts of a living 
body are not autonomous but interdependent, and on the basis of 
these facts they advance the organismal theory, namely, that the 
organism is and works as a whole. 


The theory as such is purely scientific, and its defenders do not 
attempt to make any philosophical implications; when they speak 
of form the term is taken only in a phenomenistic sense; at the most 
they point out that the facts would require something in the organ- 
ism that differentiated it from inorganic matter. We might, there- 
fore, call this view empirical holism. From among the many em- 
pirical holists we quote J. Bolke,* A. Sufier,“ Whitman,® E. B. 
Wilson, W. E. Ritter,“” L. W. Sharp, R. Jaretzky,** Nierstrasz, 
J. F. van Beummelen, F. R. Lillie, etc.® 


*The first part of this paper appeared in the previous number. 

43. Het probleem van den vorm (Amsterdam, 1925) ; Algemeene Biologie, 2nd edn. 
(Amsterdam, 1935). 

44, Los Mecanismos de Correlacién Fisiologica (1920). 

45. The Inadequacy of the Cell, Theory of Development (1893). 

46. The Mosaic Theory of Development (1893). 

47. The Unity of the Organism (1919). 

48. Einfihrung in die Zytologie (Berlin, 1931). 

49. Cf. Th. van der Bom, op. cit., pp. 75-85. 
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Because the empirical type of holism for the most part refrains 
from philosophical implications and conclusions either in a positive 
or in a negative sense, as long as it sticks to this attitude it concerns 
the philosopher only in so far as it provides him with valuable facts 
and data. These biologists simply state the unity of the living bodies, 
but refuse to answer the question, how this unity ultimately is to 
be explained. Such a scientific attitude is of course perfectly justified. 

Many other holists, however, proceed beyond the scientific scope 
and introduce implicitly or explicitly philosophical discussions as to 
the nature of the unity of living bodies. Their attitude is also per- 
fectly justifiable, but as they enter the province of philosophy, the 
latter has the right to test their statements. 

Here, too, we may distinguish two main groups. Some authors 
hardly attempt to give an ontological explanation of the organism’s 
unity; nevertheless without having first solved sufficiently this pre- 
liminary problem they rush to hasty conclusions as to the organism’s 
nature. We find in their views on the one hand a tendency to con- 
ceive a living body as a natural unity, but on the othler, an unmis- 
takable effort to explain its working through efficient causality alone, 
and the refusal to admit any finality. This tendency reveals itself 
especially in the conclusion that no difference exists between organic 
and inorganic bodies —a conclusion based chiefly upon the con- 
sideration that some inorganic structures also manifest wholeness 
features. This kind of holism is, therefore, anti-vitalistic. 

The second group of holistic theories, proceeding beyond the 
empirical phenomenistic standpoint, endeavors to offer a positive 
contribution to the solving of the problem, how the wholeness and 
unity of living bodies should be explained, and accounts for it by 
admitting a unitary principle. From our point of view the alleged 
reason of unity may not always be satisfactory, but the effort to give 
some philosophical solution would seem to be a sufficient reason 
to call this group of theories by the name of ontological holism. But 
since these authors furthermore recognize the essential difference 
between living and non-living wholes, we prefer to call their doc- 
trine vitalistic holism. 


A. ANTI-VITALISTIC HOLISM 


1. One of the clearest examples of a theory which is definitely 
holistic and at the same time vigorously anti-vitalistic is the Gestalt 
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theory of W. Kohler.*° The term “Gestalt” (configuration, unitary 
whole, form, pattern) has been hailed by many scholastics as a mark 
of great progress in psychology and biology; they considered it as a 
modern term to express the scholastic notion of “corpus naturale” 
and substance, and indeed the Gestalt theory has contributed greatly 
to the recognition of the unitary character of mental and biological 
processes, but the notion which the Gestaltists attribute to the term, 
although not atomistic, remains mechanistic and materialistic. 

The term and the notion of “Gestalt” were first used in psy- 
chology. For example, a perception is a Gestalt, i. e., a unitary whole 
that is qualitatively different from the sum of its parts (the sensa- 
tions), and whose properties, therefore, cannot be inferred from the 
summation of the properties of the parts; each part of the whole 
possesses particular qualities in so far as it belongs to the whole 
and is related to the other parts, but loses them when the part is dis- 
connected from the whole. It is clear that such a conception rejects 
the analytical, summative methods of the atomists in psychology, 
namely, the associationists. 

Kohler transferred the concept of Gestalt from psychology to the 
realm of physics and chemistry. On the terrain of physics, he claims 
that one may conceive of an electric field — a system of electrically 
charged and mutually connected condensators— as a Gestalt, be- 
cause a change in one of the parts does not limit itself to that par- 
ticular part but extends its influence over the whole field. Con- 
sequently, an electric field follows certain Gestalt laws. We find in 
a physical Gestalt a distribution of energy which adopts a stationary 
character as soon as the most appropriate condition is reached. It 
is no wonder that the notion of Gestalt was applied also to the 
domain of physiology and biology. KGhler applied it to the nervous 
processes as the physiological basis of perception,” and by so doing 
he believed he brought the psychic process into accord with their 
physiological substrate. Kohler considers the whole of a living body 
also as a Gestalt, a natural unity, dominated by the casual harmony. 
The processes in an organism can be derived from its properties as a 


50. Die physischen Gestalten in Rube und im stationaren Zustand (1919) ; Gestalt 
Psychology (New York, 1929); cf. also K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology 
(New York, 1935). 


51. Jabresberichte iiber die gesamte Physiologie, Il (1925), p. 512. 
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Gestalt, i.e., an organism forms a unitary system whose internal 
energies are directed towards the equilibrium of the system as a 
whole. Just as in the case of physical Gestalts one observes a tendency 
towards a stationary status, yet the organism does not reach it be- 
cause the conditions in the system continually change. This fact 
would therefore make an organic Gestalt different from a physical 
Gestalt, but the difference is only apparent, according to Kohler, 
because we should take into account another fact, namely, that the 
parts of an organic Gestalt cohere functionally, i. e., the continuous 
supply of new energy from the other parts would prevent a par- 
ticular part from reaching a stationary situation. Consequently, 
Kohler concludes, biological Gestalts agree essentially with , the 
physical ones; in other words, there is no essential difference between 
living bodies and dead matter, and vitalism has no right to exist.* 

Kohler’s theory contains some valuable elements, but is thor- 
oughly false from the philosophical standpoint. The author thinks 
that with the discovery of physical “forms” the problem between 
mechanism and vitalism has come to a close once and for all. Such 
a conclusion seems to be slightly premature and dangerous, for 
KGhler confuses two problems of which he has solved only one and 
that partially. 

Mechanism includes merism. Now Kohler has indeed proved 
the inadequacy of merism: his Gestalt theory is an attempt to re- 
éstablish natural unities, but he fails to show the philosophical side 
of the problem. He does not even try to give a philosophical account 
of the empirically established unity of a Gestalt, and for that reason 
Kohler’s Gestalt is not at all identical with our scholastic conception 
of substance. 

Vitalism postulates a difference between life and lifeless matter. 
Despite his “discovery,” Kohler has not even touched the problem. 
First of all his physical Gestalts are not natural unities, they are — 
as Bertalanffy rightly observes** — superficial parallels which do 
not exhibit the slightest resemblance to the real nature of organic 
forms. It is remarkable indeed that, for example, a system of con- 
densators reveal some non-summative relationships, a fact which 


52. Cf. M. A. Bruna, op. cit., pp. 40-44. 
53. Kritische Theorie der Formbldung (1928), p. 171. 
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shows that not even “free energy” is entirely without a Gestalt or 
wholeness character, but it is in itself only a dynamic condition and 
not a unitary entity existing in itself. And secondly, even if it were 
such a unity, the fact would not in the least settle the issue of 
vitalism. 

Most Scholastics likewise admit the existence of inorganic 
Gestalts in the sense of substances; for that reason KGhler’s theory 
is not so new. But merely admitting their existence does not solve 
the question of their difference from organic substances; on the 
contrary, it only makes the problem evident. 

In summarizing we may say that Kohler’s theory, being anti- 
associatonistic, is anti-meristic. On the other hand, however, it is 
pure mechanism, for K6hler conceives of forces and energies in 
a merely causal way. When he speaks of forces which are directed 
upon the establishment of equilibrium, he does not attach any 
teleological meaning to the term direction. Repeatedly he rejects 
all striving to a goal and all finality, and he makes a great effort 
to explain vital processes in a causal-mechanical way. K6hler admits 
nothing but lifeless matter and energy, and thus can be termed 
a materialist. 

2. Whereas KGhler was first and foremost a psychologist, and 
through psychology was brought to accept the notion of unity and 
wholeness, several biologists read this unity directly from the ob- 
servation of the organism’s behavior, but do not deviate essentially 
from Kohler’s conclusions.°* Thus M. Heidenhain with his theory 
of organosynthese, enkapsis, and histosystems.*> A histosystem is a 
state, a condition of living matter which is more than the sum of its 
parts. An organism is a cosmos, a universe, whose parts are corre- 
lated with each other in such a way that the whole of it disposes 
of its own correlation forces which direct the cells during their 
development — these forces are called by Heidenhain, histodynamic 
activities. One will look in vain for similar forces in the realm of 
physics. They are to our actual knowledge exclusively proper to life. 
Nevertheless, according to Heidenhain, it seems a legitimate sup- 


54. Cf. Th. van der Bom, op. cit., pp. 110-114. 
55. Formen und Krafte in der lebendigen Natur (Vortage und Aufsatze iiber 
Entwicklungsmechanik der Organismen, herausgegeben von W. Roux), Heft 32 (1923). 
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position that these forces will be later described in an analogical 
manner to that which in physics accounts for its energies (pro- 
cedure tried out in fact by Kohler, as we pointed out). 

Th. Haering® has further elaborated the same ideas. An organ- 
ism is, according to him, a substantial unity or individual, i.e., a 
whole whose parts, despite a certain relative independence, cannot 
as such be and act without the whole; whereas the whole, although 
it cannot be and act without the parts, is something new with re- 
spect to its parts. This notion, Haering emphasizes, is not only 
realized in the organic world, but also in that of lifeless matter. 
The atom is something thoroughly new with regard to its electrons 
which compose the unity of the atom, and likewise the molecule 
is qualitatively different from the sum of its atoms. What Haering’s 
idea of unity really amounts to is clear from the fact that he applies 
the same notion to the solar system, after the manner of White- 
head,*’ who conceives of the universe as an organic whole. 

Similar ideas are advanced by B. Fisher,** who believes he is 
able to draw from them conclusions as to the nature of living bodies. 
He reasons as follows: When oxygen and hydrogen react upon each 
other, not a sum of their qualities, but something qualitatively dif- 
ferent namely, water, comes into existence. Now an organism re- 
veals the same characteristics with regard to its constitutive parts; 
therefore, he concludes, there is no difference between living and 
non-living individualities. And then he leaps to a still wider con- 
clusion: Just as the purely chemical synthesis of atoms brings forth 
bodies with entirely new properties, in the same way the synthesis of 
living matter in ever higher complications gives birth to new higher 
qualities, even the new quality of consciousness as it appears in man. 

A similar conclusion is reached by H. Pxribam*? on the basis 
of the numerous analogies between crystals and organisms. Both 
dispose of a certain heterogeneity and show many other analogous 
characteristics. Consequently the conclusion should be, according 


56. Uber Individualitat in Natur und Geisteswelt (1926). 

57. Process and Reality (New York, 1929). 

58. Vitalismus und Pathologie (1924). 

59. “Kristall-Analogien zur Entwicklungsmechanik der Organismen,” Arch. f. 


Entwicklungsmechanik, 22 (1906); Die Anorganischen Grenzgebiete der Biologie 
(Samml. Borntraeger, 10, 1926). 
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to Pxribam, that living bodies are of the same nature as crystals, 
which must be conceived of as a kind of spatial grates into whose 
lines the atoms of a chemical matter are mechanically distributed 
and coérdinated. 

It hardly requires further discussion to see that the above the- 
ories, although anti-meristic, profess an extreme mechanism. Fischer, 
for instance, explicitly concludes from the presence of some dystel- 
eologies in organic life, the existence of purely mechanistic forces. 
Although these biologists admit that living syntheses follow their 
own laws, all of them stress the fact that similar holistic laws rule 
also in organic syntheses, and hence they jump to the conclusion 
that the vital laws are not essentially different from the mechanical 
ones. The reason why the concept of “Gestalt” and individuality 
found so ready an acceptance in modern biology was precisely be- 
cause many biologists see in it a concept which fully allows for 
the obvious manifestations of the unity of a living body, yet does 
not force them, as they believe, to abandon the old ideal of a uni- 
form, mechanical explanation of everything that belongs to our 
experience. 

Still these mechanistic holists commit a serious offense against 
logic, because they draw a conclusion which is not covered by the 
premises. From the fact that organic as well as inorganic bodies 
should be considered as wholes, units, individuals, it does not follow 
that there is no difference between them. The only logical conclusion 
would be that both postulate a principle of unity. Once that has been 
granted, there still remains the following question: Is perhaps the 
uniting principle of organic bodies different from that of inor- 
ganic ones? 


The supposition underlying the logical error of these authors is 
their false idea about the theory of those philosophers who require 
such a principle: one need not to be a vitalist at all — as they falsely 
suppose — to admit an “immaterial factor’’ as the ultimate explana- 
tion of any corporeal individual as such. 

This false conception is the reason why they are lacking in any 
explanation of the unity of individuality which they admit on em- 
pirical grounds. Yet speaking of the nature of life, they tended to 
be philosophical, consequently we might rightly exact an answer 
to this essential question. But they hardly seem to see this problem. 
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At most they give it a subjectivistic turn, as for instance Haering, 
who answers it in a Kantian way. According to him, individuality 
is a last category, a form of the intellect, which is not susceptible 
to further intellectual analysis. This interpretation leads us to the 
following group of theories. 

3. This group comprises the holistic theories tinged with sub- 
jectivism. Thus among others Max Hartmann,® who considers the 
concept of unity exclusively as a manifestation of aprioristic laws 
of the thinking subject. 

A typical example is H. J. Jordan.“ He calls his method analyti- 
cal-synthetic. Analysis makes us know parts and partial functions 
and isolates the causal factors as if they were independent causes, 
whereas synthesis restores the disturbed relationship and tries to 
determine the nature of the connection through intellectual insight. 
Synthesis, however, should not be conceived of as summative, like 
that which we apply to a machine, for the living body reveals itself 
to us as a natural unit or totality; it manifests a codperation and 
interaction of all its parts in strictly mutual relations. 

The question arises as to how the unity is to be explained. 
According to Jordan, it is not due to something objective, given in 
reality, but originates only in and from our thinking consciousness. 
Jordan stands on the basis of a Kantian epistemology; our concept 
of organic totality is solely due to the necessary function of our 
judging reason (Urteilskraft). This it is which enables us and 
justifies us at the same time to synthesize the elements found through 
analysis, into a nexus of dynamic totality. We must start with estab- 
lishing in an analytic way the working of the causal factors, and 
after that our reason synthesizes the empirical data of our morpho- 
logical and physiological investigation into a causal nexus and recog- 
nizes the logical meaning (Bedeutung) of the empirical factors, i. e., 
the influence which one part exercises on other parts and on the 
total function. Briefly, synthesis, unity, and totality are only a prod- 
uct of our way of thinking. 
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Neither should we attribute an objective sense to terms like 
“meaning,” “intercausal relation,” “finality.” Jordan rejects as un- 
scientific any opinion which would suppose real finality. In the 
organism, only the causality of partial relationships exists; meaning 
or finality are put into it by our thinking intellect. 

After we have established in this way the unity and totality of 
organism, we must conclude, according to Jordan, that an organism 
is something specific, entirely different from, for instance, a machine. 
It is true, the organism is, just like a machine, a structure whose 
working depends exclusively on effective causal factors; but whereas 
the machine is an open causal structure, “whose effective or purpose- 
ful” functioning requires the continuous interference of man, the 
living body is instead a “closed causal structure” in which the inter- 
action of the factors is “dominated” by intercausal relationship, 
which man is unable to describe except in terms of “logical mean- 
ing” and scope. This closed unitary structure with interrelated 
causality is therefore the specific feature of life, but — it must be 
again repeated — this typical characteristic is not, according to 
Jordan, something primarily and objectively given in reality itself, 
but a concept added by our reason to the “causal” factors as they 
appear in our experience. 

But then we may ask the question that always arises with regard 
to Kantian epistemology: If totality and finality are not inherent 
in the organisms in reality, i.e., independently of the working of 
the intellect, but are only due to intellectual forms, by what right 
does our reason apply these forms? One may even ask if the very 
notions of analysis and synthesis which form the starting point for 
Jordan’s doctrine have any real sense, if unity and totality are not 
supposed from the very outset? 

Furthermore, we believe that with this subjectivistic epistemology 
Jordan defeats his own object, namely, to free himself from mech- 
anism by accepting organic totality. If the unity and totality of the 
organism are nothing but a subjective concept, it follows that in 
the organism itself there does not exist any real principle which 
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causes its unity. It is true in such a supposition that our intellect 
would put a nexus between the effective-causal partial operations of 
the organism, but in reality the activity of the latter is merely a 
sum of mechanical partial functions. Consequently, in the last resort, 
Jordan’s theory, despite its attempt to establish a holistic view, leads 
back to meristic mechanism plus an intellectual form of unity. And 
since such intellectual forms would hold for any unitary structure, 
as well as for inorganic ones, the theory does not account for the 
proper character of life as such; in other words, it is not even 
vitalistic merism.® 

4. A particular attitude towards the life-problem is taken by 
A. Meyer. Being the father of the very term “holism,” he pro- 
fesses, of course, a holistic opinion, but after first having repudiated 
the mechanistic view, he later tries to smuggle it in again by a cir- 
cuitous route. He makes an attempt to explain in a very simple 
way the relation between organic and inorganic laws. In doing so 
his procedure is exactly opposite to that of the mechanists, but he 
arrives at the same destination. Whereas the mechanists derive the 
biological from the physical laws, Meyer pretends that finally we 
must be able, by means of simplifying deduction, to derive the 
main physical laws from the general biological laws. 

In this procedure Meyer links up with certain views of J. S. 
Haldane’s theory of sciences. The physical and chemical phenomena 
are, according to Haldane, whom we will take up hereafter, inept 
for the explanation of life. One may be rather inclined to think 
that biology will render physics and chemistry superfluous than the 
reverse. If, therefore, a point of contact exists between biology and 
physics “and one of the two sciences will be swallowed up, that 
one will not be biology.”® 

Meyer has further elaborated this thought of Haldane, but draws 
from it a strange conclusion. He reasons as follows: The biological 
principles and axioms are more universal and have a larger range 
of validity than the physical laws. It must, therefore, be the task 
of biology to formulate them in such a way that the physical laws 
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can be deduced from them. But the latter are open to a mathemati- 
cal formula. Consequently the biological laws demand also a mathe- 
matical formulation; otherwise we would be unable to deduce the 
physical laws from them. 

Thus Meyer reaches a conclusion directly opposite to Haldane, 
who believes that, concerning life processes, mathematics fall short 
of the mark. Unfortunately Meyer does not even attempt to prove 
his conclusion; all he does is support it with some examples and 
analogies which for that matter are hardly successful. He speaks 
of the mathematical formula of the falling cat, which would com- 
prise the physical laws of falling as well as the laws directing the 
reactions of self-preservation in the falling animal, and he contends 
that such a formula should be found, but he himself fails to 
formulate it.% 


B. VITALISTIC HOLISM 


Under this caption we shall mention — as we pointed out pre- 
viously — those theories which accept the organism to be a natural 
unity and which consider organic unities as specifically different 
from inorganic bodies. As to the philosophical explanation of the 
unity and specificity of living bodies, some of the theories concern- 
ing it are apparently developed under the more or less outspoken 
influence of Kantian subjectivism; others propose an explanation in 
terms of an objective principle; some others profess a dualistic view; 
and finally there are those which call for one immanent life principle. 

1. A holistic view which in some respects indulges perhaps too 
much in subjectivistic speculations but which is definitely vitalistic 
is that of J. S. Haldane.*” 

The author admits the existence of specific unities in nature, 
whose structure hangs together and maintains itself as a whole. 
Thus there are e. g., molecules and organisms. The latter are further- 
more specifically different from physical and chemical phenomena, 
as is clear from the “co-ordinated physiological activity, the active 
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regulation.”** The unity and specific character of organic activity is 
“just a manifestation of nature.”® In order to explain both the 
unity and the specificity of living bodies, Haldane positively main- 
tains that “we need philosophy, not merely science.”’® But in this 
respect, the author is somewhat disappointing. His philosophical dis- 
cussions have rather the character of a theory of science; moreover 
he formulates the distinction between the various kinds of natural 
unities far too much from the thinking subject. 


2. A prominent place in the history of life-theories belongs to 
those which we would like to call holistic neovitalism in distinction 
to the meristic forms of neovitalism mentioned before. Whereas 
Reinke and the psycho-vitalists admit a plurality of special life 
forces, the neovitalists we refer to here advance a much more unitary 
view by admitting a single vital factor to account for the specific 
totality of the organism. 

The best-known representative of this latter kind is H. Driesch.”' 
Driesch’s life theory is vested in an Aristotelean terminology which, 
however, covers a Platonic dualism mixed with Kantian episte- 
mology. A disciple of Haeckel and Roux, Driesch started off as a 
thorough mechanist, but he soon found himself unable to reconcile 
his experiments on the so-called regulation — eggs, especially those 
of the sea urchin — with the deductions of the rigid machine theory 
and Roux’s preformistic mosaic theory. Instead, his cleavage and 
melting experiments on eggs and embryos showed, so he urged, a 
wonderful plasticity of living matter which went to such an extent 
that every part of the egg, if isolated, might become the whole 
(totipotency) at least in the earlier stages of evolution. A complete 
organism came into existence no matter what the number or the 
place of the cleavages, or the manner of fusions were. But no one 
knows or can even imagine a machine whose every part could de- 
velop into the entire machine. Consequently, Driesch concluded, the 
biologist is forced to look for some non-mechanical, non-physical, 
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non-material factor to account for the plasticity of the life process. 
And since these processes are always striving towards the forming 
of a whole, the principle must be a “wholemaking” factor (ganz- 
machender Kausalfaktor) . 

Driesch borrowed the name of this teleological principle, which 
was to explain the obvious wholeness and individuality of an organ- 
ism, from Aristotle, and called it entelechy. He conceives of entei- 
echy, however, in a very different way from Aristotle, and that is 
the reason why he overshoots his own mark, namely, the defeat 
of mechanism. 

For Aristotle, entelechy is the substantial principle which lends 
the specifying form to the indetermined primary matter with which 
it constitutes one substance, and this holds true whether the sub- 
stantial unity or natural body be organic or inorganic. The formal 
ptinciple, as opposed to or rather distinguished from matter, is in 
itself not matter, but on the other hand it is — except in man and 
for particular reasons — material in the sense that in non-living 
bodies, plants, and animals, it cannot operate nor even exist inde- 
pendently of matter. 

Driesch’s entelechy, on the contrary, is not only immaterial in 
the sense that it is not matter, but also in the second sense; and 
there the essential difference between Driesch and Aristotle begins. 
Driesch considers his entelechy as supra-spatial and supra-individual, 
and therefore more or less detached from matter in its existence. 
Hovering as it were over space and matter, it acts upon the physico- 
chemical forces of matter, which consequently are conceived as al- 
ready determined, by directing or even inhibiting and checking them, 
and thus it individualizes itself in matter. The relationship between 
Driesch’s directing supra-material entelechy and matter shows a 
striking resemblance to the difference that exists between a machine 
and its driver. But such a conception is Platonic, not Aristotelean. 
And so it is clear that this theory splits the unity of the organism 
again into two not only distinguishable but also separated com- 
ponents, namely, an entelechy which moves a certain amount of 
matter. This amount of matter shows a striking similarity to 
Descartes’ body-machine. As a matter of fact Driesch himself admits 
this similarity when he says that his vitalism should rather deserve 
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the name of machine-theory.”” He defines an organism as a sum 
of material parts directed and held in check by an immaterial 
entity, more or less mysterious, and therefore — most probably in 
spite of Driesch’s own intention — the empirically established unity 
of the living body falls through again. 


The entelechy itself with its supra-individual character bears 
a particular resemblance to the human soul as it was wrongly con- 
ceived by Averroes. We find the same idea of supra-individuality 
with Ed. von Hartmann, who also conceives of the vital principle 
as of a directive, immaterial, supra-individual, unconscious entity.” 
This philosopher, himself influenced by Kant’s transcendentalism, 
showed his influence on Driesch also in the last feature of the entel- 
echy, that of “unconsciousness.” Driesch’s entelechy is not free 
from psychovitalistic specks: the author ascribes to it some sort of 
quasi-knowledge and volition but without consciousness. 

So we must conclude that the present theory is not a “Drieschean 
Aristotelism,” as A. Meyer” calls it and as E. Nordenskidld’’ seems 
to suggest. Driesch’s vitalism is indeed so much “Drieschean” that 
very little “Aristotelean” is left except for some terms. It would 
scarcely be of any harm if such statements as expressed by Meyer, 
et al., would demonstrate only the authors’ misunderstanding of 
Aristotle’s metaphysics, yet the dangerous consequence is that the 
Aristotelean and ultimately Scholastic life theory may become dis- 
credited in the eyes of some who know as little of it as those we 
have just mentioned.’ 


There still remains a word to say about the experiments on the 
regulation of germ-parts and the regulation of Tubularia and Cla- 
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vellina, upon which Driesch based his theory. They certainly refute 
Roux’s mosaic theory and Weismann’s theory of the determiners 
(determination occurs only in the later stages of the egg’s evolution) 
— but do they prove Driesch’s own neovitalism? M. Hartmann,” 
H. J. Jordan,” and especially Th. Boveri and J. Schanel, on the 
basis of renewed experimentation, deny it; and L. von Bertalanffy,” 
although himself in favor of holism and vitalism, agrees with them. 
A discussion of these experiments would of course lead us far be- 
yond the purpose of this article. However, the general remark im- 
poses itself; all Driesch’s arguments try to bring out the idea that 
an organism should be conceived as an unitary, teleological whole. 
Nevertheless the concept of wholeness does not by that fact imply 
that the whole-making principle is a vital principle, because non- 
living natural bodies require also an entelechy or substantial form.*° 
S. Becher** arrives, on the basis of other experiments, at the same 
conclusion of a finalistic, supra-individual life principle. Similar 
ideas are advanced by E. Ungerer.*? Of more importance, because 
of their greater influence and application to other fields of biology, 
are the works of Woltereck and von Uexkiill. 

R. Woltereck® is a staunch defender of organic unity. Every 
organism is, according to him, an individual, a unitary structure 
(ganzes Gefige), in which the various properties do not form a 
mosaic, but are connected so as to form a Gestalt. 


The principle which causes the unity is called by Woltereck the 
reaction-norm (Reaktionsnorm), because it is to be conceived as the 
norm or rule which governs all the organism’s reactions to internal 
and external influences. It is specific for the different species of 
plants and animals, and thus determines all that is proper to the 
species. 

The norm operates upon a material substrate which therefore 
is also specific for the various species; in other words, the character- 
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istics of any species are carried by a specific matter which is called 
the matrix. Woltereck’s hypothesis is that the matrix-matter is 
present in the chromosomes which support the gens. 


The author has propounded his opinion mainly as an explanation 
of heredity and evolution. He distinguishes, for that matter, three 
kinds of characteristics in every organism. First, the phenotypical 
marks, i. e., the external reversible properties induced from the out- 
side; the fact that an organism reacts in such and such a way on 
external stimuli is due to the reaction-norm. Secondly, the geno- 
typical properties; i.e., those of the race, which are external 
but still additive or replaceable, though not necessary to the 
species. They are tied together into a unity by the norm, because 
the specific manner in which an organism reacts on the presence of 
particular gens depends also on the reaction-norm. Finally, the spe- 
cific properties, i.e., those that characterize the species. They are 
the direct manifestation of the reaction-norm, and therefore are not 
replaceable but remain the same, because the norm in the hereditary 
course of generation after generation stays the same as long as the 
species remains what it is. The latter words should be emphasized 
because Woltereck believes in the evolution of the species, yet con- 
sistently demands that the reaction-norm be changed for its realiza- 
tion. We can, he points out, explain evolution only if we admit that 
in the living world there exists an internal potency for further evo- 
lution and at the same time an internal compulsion (tnnerer Zwang) 
driving towards that evolution. Even though, it is true, Woltereck 
claims to reject all teleology, he nevertheless admits immanent final- 
ity as a matter of fact in accounting for evolution. 

Overlooking the author’s habit of continuously creating new 
terms, a habit which sometimes degenerates into a kind of word- 
cult, we believe that this system contains very valuable elements, be- 
cause it accounts for the specific unity as well as the individual dif- 
ferences of the organism. On the other hand, several of the objec- 
tions brought forth against Driesch hold true also here. Woltereck’s 
dualism is certainly less pronounced than Driesch’s, in as far as he 
does not claim supra-individuality for his reaction-norm, but he 
nevertheless draws a too sharp line of demarcation between the 
material substrate and the immaterial directive factor. This seems to 
be due to Kantian influences. For he holds that we can conceive the 
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specific form of an organism, and consequently its directive norm, 
only as an idea; and thus he arrives not only at a distinction but also 
at a separation of form and matter, and attributes to both an exist- 
ence of their own. In scholastic terms we would call both of them 
a complete substance. But then again the natural unity of the organ- 
ism is not real but apparent. 

Finaliy Woltereck shows a tendency towards psychovitalism, 
ascribing to all organisms, including plants, because of their obvious 
finality, some psychic properties, namely, what he calls primary 
knowing and willing, and these qualities are even more anthropo- 
morphic than in Driesch’s conception, because he speaks of sensitive 
knowledge and striving.* 

Despite their intentions, the starting point of the foregoing 
authors is some kind of — we might say almost hereditary — mecha- 
nistic conception, and such a vitium originis tevenges itself, of 
course, in its consequences. This is particularly clear in the theory 
of J. von Uexkiill who, notwithstanding his similarity to Driesch, 
falls back into merism.* A living body is, according to Uexkiill, 
different from inorganic nature for the reason that it is a whole 
(Ganzheit), in as much as inorganic nature knows only summative 
structures and no real units. The organism is in itself only a bundle 
of physico-chemical forces, but these are connected into a system 
because of an obvious striving towards a goal (Zielstrebigkeit). 
Thus we are forced to conceive the system as ruled by immaterial 
purposefulness (immaterielle Planmaszigkeit). The latter directs 
matter and its inorganic forces by means of impulses which opezate 
in the first place in the cells; the cells, however, should be consid- 
ered as autonomous, because each one of them is ruled by its own 
“impulse-melody.” 

This short outline makes it evident that Uexkiill, although com- 
bating the machine-theory, sticks to the old meristic and mechanistic 
conceptions more closely than Driesch and much more than Wol- 
tereck. This follows clearly from his opinion about the autonomy 
of the cells and from his analysis of vital actions. A reflex act pro- 
ceeds, according to him, in a purely mechanical way. In instinctive 
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and sensitive reactions, however, some particular impulses intervene 
in the following way: each nerve-cell is an isolated unit, a sort of 
“nerve-person,” but under the influence of an impulse it is possible 
to transfer the stimulus from one “nerve-person” to another. 

Consequently Uexkiill reduces again the organism to a com- 
plicated machine plus something else, and this “plus” is not one 
force or spirit but many spirits which drive the wheels (Hinter den 
Radern). Uexkiill marks, therefore, a retrogression in the theory 
of vital energies. 

The author attempts, it is true, to save the unity of the life 
processes by using words such as “finality,” “impulse,” to denote 
the factor which is supposed to unify and govern the whole of 
stimuli and reactions. But these words — and vague words at that 
— cover, if they cover anything at all, nothing more than a biologi- 
cal Platonism as Ehrenberg rightly observes. In reality, Uexkiill 
teaches a meristic machine-theory with holistic and vitalistic terms, 
while yet showing tendencies more realistic, although not entirely 
free from Kantian epistemology. He recognizes the objective value 
of finality and counts it among the constitutive qualities of reality.®’ 

3. The idea of finalistic impulses as directing life processes is 
expressed in another group of theories which are usually called 
hormic theories. The theories which might be grouped under this 
heading are vitalistic: they attribute to the organism a vital force 
because of its obviously teleological activities. Besides they are more 
or less holistic, because they consider that force as a unitary principle. 

C. Z. von Monakov calls this principle hormé, since it is the 
factor that in individual evolution strives towards the development 
of all the potentialities which the individual’s precursors have col- 
lected in the past. W. McDougall calls it soul. Although his animism 
differs in many respects from the Aristotelean, yet it contains enough 
elements to label it anti-meristic vitalism. The author maintains that, 
because vital processes cannot be explained sufficiently in a mecha- 
nistic way, the only reasonable hypothesis is to admit the existence of 
“some non-mechanical teleological factor,” the soul, which he con- 
ceives as a “unitary being.” He admits the possibility of what Scho- 
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lastics term plurality of forms, namely, the possibility of more than 
one soul in one bodily organism; but even so, he believes that in 
any organism there is one principle which is “the chief of a hier- 
archy of similar beings.”** The main — and very essential — differ- 
ence between McDougall’s animism and Aristotle’s holistic hylo- 
morphism is that the former conceives of the soul as only “asso- 
ciated” in a Platonic way with the body. 

In some respects H. Bergson may be said also to propound a 
hormistic, teleological doctrine. By refuting associationism con- 
tinuously he shows himself to be definitely anti-meristic and anti- 
mechanistic. If in our introspections we “feel ourselves into” the 
facts of our own experience, if we “‘live” them through some “sympa- 
thetic view,” we ascertain that they are in continuous motion, or, 
as Bergson puts it, the states of my consciousness reveal “pure dura- 
tion.” He believes that the mistake made by the mechanists is that 
they confuse pure duration with space, which induces them to be- 
lieve that our conscious states are divisible and measurable.” 


In his L’évolution créatrice (1907) Bergson extends this theory 
beyond the realm of the conscious and teaches that the intimate na- 
ture of all reality is continuous motion in the above sense. In all 
beings there is /’élan vital, a universal vital impulse which drives 
all things to develop towards their goal. This creative evolution is 
unconscious in plants, instinctively conscious in animals, rationally 
conscious in man. 


It is to be noted that still another group of theories speaks of 
some kind of hormic or driving factors, but only in passing, namely, 
the various schools of psychoanalysis with their “libido,” “eros,” 
etc. They can, however, hardly be called vitalistic; most of them 
are purely materialistic and atomistic. 


4, The last group of theories to be mentioned are those types 
of synthetic biology which require an objective immanent principle 
in organisms as the cause of their immanent activity. They admit 
units of matter with individual existence and recognize the specific 
character of living bodies. To account for it they postulate some 
immanent principle which they mainly describe in objective terms. 
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It is to be admitted that the authors who seem to hold these ideas 
are not always very clear or exact in the way they advance them. 
Sometimes they rather imply than express them; and not all of them 
are always consistent as to their principle or purpose, mainly for 
reasons of their particular starting point or method. Yet, no doubt, 
this general outline — after all Aristotelean in concept, if not in 
words — is the frame of several modern systems. Of course, it is 
evident that no theory turns up suddenly like Pallas out of Zeus’ 
forehead. After Descartes, and outside the Aristotelean-Scholastic 
tradition but clearly influenced by it, we find some though not very 
numerous representatives. 

One of the first is J. E. Stahl (1660-1734).° In our mind this 
author is not done justice especially in many textbooks of Scholastic 
philosophy. Although living in a time of rigorous mechanistic views, 
he shows a remarkable resemblance to the old tradition of Scholastic 
biology. He rejects both mechanism and vitalism in the sense in 
which they were then understood. His opposition to mechanism is 
manifest from the first chapter of his main work in which he deals 
with the difference between mechanism and organism. He strongly 
refutes the summative, meristic viewpoint of mechanism and states 
that an organism is essentially different from a machine, because 
it is a unified, integrated structure. But he inveighs against con- 
temporary vitalism as well, because the theory of vital energies, vital 
spirits and the like, is equally destructful to the organism’s unity. 

Still he maintains a strenuous defense of vitalism in the old 
animistic sense of the word. In order to give a sufficient reason for 
the particular structure of a living body and of the finality of its 
functions, he admits the soul as the principle of life: the soul 
holds the parts of the body together into one unity; the soul is 
the essential principle not only of consciousness (in man and ani- 
mals) but also of all other organic processes such as circulation 
of the blood, absorption, etc. 

We, therefore, consider Stahl definitely a holistic vitalist. It is 
true that there are passages in his work which seem to reveal some 
Platonic rather than Aristotelean conceptions, but this may be due 
to his obscure style and difficult way of expressing himself. He cer- 


90. Theoria medica vera (Halle, 1708). 
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tainly adheres strongly to Aristotle, as is clear from the fact that he 
quotes this author’s arguments often, for example, those in favor 
of the finality of vital operations. The same ambiguous obscurity 
may be the reason why several biologists who claim to be his follow- 
ers, as e. g., Bichat, the Montpellier school, and C. F. Wolff, deviate 
from their master’s fundamental conception and fall back to a semi- 
mechanistic vitalism, as we have pointed out previously. 


Stahl is often accused of psychovitalism. If by that term is 
understood what is commonly meant by it, namely, the opinion that 
animals and even plants enjoy consciousness of the finality of their 
reactions, the charge is not true, as is clear from his insistence upon 
the concept of an unconscious soul (anima inscia) outside man — 
the very concept for which he was criticized by Haller. Finally, we 
frequently find one or another of Stahl’s sentences, quoted as his 
definition of life, subjected to criticism. Now, it is not difficult, in- 
deed, to find a whole series of such definitions in his works. There 
are three or four and even more passages in which Stahl says “Life 
is nothing else but — ” and then some sort of definition follows. But 
such statements should be interpreted according to the context. It is 
clearly not his intention to formulate a definition of life but only 
to point out some particular feature in which the life process that he 
is dealing with at the moment differs from mechanical phenomena. 


Another fervent opponent of the mechanistic and partly mate- 
rialistic spirit of his time is Ch. Bonnet (1720-1793).°' He too 
adheres in many points to Aristotle; he is a finalistic vitalist and 
attributes to even the lowest animals an indivisible soul, although 
its indivisibility is somewhat difficult to reconcile with the author’s 
incapsulation theory and the facts of regeneration. 


As a representative of holistic vitalism in the following century 
we cite J. P. Miiller (1801-1859).°* This author, too, is often repre- 
sented as just another follower of the theory of vital energies. This 
does not seem correct. Miiller leans towards Stahl, although not 
admitting all of the latter's ideas; and in quite a few respects he 
is in line with Aristotelic-Scholastic biology, sometimes even in ter- 
minology. Miiller is an outspoken vitalist; to him the living is 


91. Contemplation de la nature (Amsterdam, 1769); La palingénésie philoso- 
phique (Lyons, 1770). 
92. Handbuch der Physiologie des Menschen (Coblenz, 1837-1840). 
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essentially different from the inorganic in that the former strives 
towards a definite goal (Zweckmazigkeit, Zielstrebigkeit) , the activ- 
ity of all parts of an organism codperating to the preservation of the 
whole. Miiller is thus finalist and anti-merist. He calls the ontologi- 
cal cause of this finality the “organic force.” It is found in every 
living body, gives it its specific nature, and produces, according to 
its nature, the integrative parts actually (actu) out of the germ 
which contains the whole potentially (potentia). The organic force 
which is the life principle of all organisms must, according to 
Miiller, be distinguished from the rational creative force, “which 
is the principle of consciousness in man and higher animals.” Here 
it is not clear what kind of distinction the author intends and whether 
distinction means separation in such a way that in man there would 
be two kinds of principles. Apart from the latter point, we find in 
Miiller’s conception of life several ideas that approach closely to 
Scholasticism. 


Among the present day biologists propounding an immanence 
theory at least to some extent, we note in the first place von Ber- 
talanffy.°? This biologist who connects philosophical speculations 
with experimental research work, takes up a strong stand against 
mechanistic conceptions and strenuously promotes a wholeness theory 
Ganzheitstheorie. He recognizes an ontological principle of the unity 
of material units and also of the specific character of living units. 

Admitting that in the physical field, too, we find “Gestalts” or 
forms, he resolutely disallows Kohler’s claims that for this reason 
no difference exists between organic and inorganic forms. K6hler’s 
inorganic forms lack exactly, according to Bertalanffy, the character- 
istic which constitutes the essence of an organic unit, namely, its 
autonomy versus the outside world revealing itself in the autonomy 
of metabolism, the autonomy of exchange of energy, and the au- 
tonomy of form-change. These are experimentally proved facts and 
we must, therefore, conclude that the cause which determines the 
activity of a living body lies in the organism itself. Hence we must, 
Bertalanffy holds, recognize as the source of the unity, autonomy, 


93. “Das Problem des Lebens,” Scientia, Vol. 41 (1927). Kritische Theorie der 
Formbildung, Schaxels Abh., Heft 27 (Berlin, 1928); “Der Heutige Stand des 
Entwicklungsproblems,” Scientia, Vol. 46 (1929), p. 98; Theoretische Biologie 
(Berlin, 1932); Archiv fir Entwicklungsmechanik, Bd. 131 (1934), p. 631. 
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vital self-maintenance, and specificity of the organism, an immanent 
ptinciple (immanenter Gestaltungsprinzip). 

Such a theory is evidently a sample of holistic, immanent vital- 
ism. Bertalanffy it is true, claims himself opposed to vitalism, but 
the type of vitalism he means is that of Driesch. The latter he re- 
jects because of his conception of immanence; he rightly points out 
that in Driesch’s system the whole-making factor is conceived as 
too loose from matter and as directing the life machine more or 
less from the outside. , 

Bertalanffy repudiates also the psychic anthropomorphic element 
in Driesch’s entelechy. He does not show himself averse to finalistic 
conceptions but only if they are stripped of all psychovitalistic ele- 
ments. In this respect he points out that the mechanists continually 
use terms and even notions which are thoroughly finalistic and that 
run counter to their own system. Thus, for example, the notion of 
selection; natural selection spares only that which is useful and 
adapted, yet usefulness is clearly a teleological concept. Thus, too, 
the idea of evolution; such a notion implies a rising to ever higher 
forms, which of course implies a finalistic evaluation. Even the con- 
cept of an organic machine, so dear to mechanists, includes teleology; 
and Bertalanffy, therefore calls that concept a kryptoteleologic idea. 
One certainly will grant that Bertalanffy advances ideas which seem 
to be akin to Aristotle’s. Yet there is a profound difference on 
account of the former’s starting point. This starting point is posi- 
tivism, the doctrine which claims that all knowledge should be 
considered only as a succession of sensorial impressions or conscious 
phenomena. True knowledge of the nature of things is to the posi- 
tivist a fiction and consequently philosophy, which attempts to 
approach the essence of things, is devoid of scientific value. The 
“idea” of an object is for him nothing but a general image of phan- 
tasy; like some sort of greatest common divisor it is formed out 
of the mass of many similar perceptions. 


Bertalanffy is related to the neopositivism of the Viennese circle, 
whose members™ advance a system which is known as the philosophy 


94. R. Carnap, Die Aufgabe der Wissenschaftslogik, Eineitswissenschaft, Heft 
3 (Wien, 1934); H. Reichenbach, Ziele und Wege der heutigen Naturphilosophie 
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of natural sciences (Naturwissenschaftsphilosophie). As the name 
indicates, they intend to develop a philosophy on the basis of the 
sciences, supposing thereby as a general principle that the laws and 
rules found in scientific researches should be the only norms of our 
thinking. Bertalanffy, too, strives clearly towards the ideal of a 


conception of life-phenomena founded exclusively upon the results 
of science. 


Hence he denies to the notion of cause all deeper meaning, and 
conceives of it in the positivistic sense as merely a regular and con- 
stant succession of phenomena or events. Despite his words about 
teleology as sketched above, he endeavors to give them a positivistic 
turn and does not show himself averse to K6hler’s “explanation” 
of finality, stating that just as efficient causality means nothing else 
but the dependence of a present A on a past B, so should final 


causality be conceived as the dependence of a present A on a 
future B.% 


Now positivism is an offspring of empiricism, which lies also 
at the basis of mechanism. And, therefore, Bertalanffy’s starting 
point makes it clear that, despite everything else, the mechanistic 
view still shines through in his works. In his later works® he turns 
even more definitely in the mechanistic direction. Whereas in 1928 
he expresses doubt if the — yet to be found — fundamental laws of 
biology ever could be derived from those of physics, in 1932 he 
leaves this question open, or rather surmises as affirmative an answer 
as possible. It would, he believes, perhaps not be impossible in the 
future to reduce both the physical and biological laws to some kind 
of higher statistics, consequently to some more or less indefinite 
mathematical formula.*’ 


Ideas of an organismal, synthetic biology, kindred to Bertalanffy’s 
appear in the works of A. von Gurwitch,* who calls the vital prin- 
ciple morphé, of P. Weiss, and especially of J. Schaxel,’° who 


95. Kritische Theorie der Formbildung, p. 81. 
96. Theoret. Biol. (1932). 
97. Cf. M. Bruna, op. cit., pp. 44 et seq. 
98. Versuch einer synthetischen Biologie, Schaxels Abh., 17 (1923). 
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sharply censures the mechanists because they continually use terms 
which destroy their own principle, such as adaptation, finality, or- 
ganization, harmony, regulation, autonomy, activity, and even the 
very word organism. 

Among the modern biologists who, although not belonging to 
our school, come nevertheless close to it, we should like to mention 
the names of A. Piitter and K. Sapper. 

To the question — which Bertalanffy answered evasively — 
namely, if with our ever-increasing insight into the laws of nature 
we should ultimately not be able to reduce the biological to physical 
laws, Piitter’®’ gives an absolutely negative answer. Even though 
we should acquire, he holds, a complete knowledge of the physical 
phenomena and their laws, it would not help us in the least to clear 
up the life phenomena as a whole. He, too, recognizes the existence 
not only of organic but also of inorganic forms (Gestalten), yet 
maintains that the former differ from the latter by their “automaty” 
or self-activity. 

Perhaps still more points of contact with Scholastic biology are 
to be found in the writings of K. Sapper.°? This author decidedly 
rejects the summative and anti-finalistic conception of mechanism by 
pointing to the evaluation of the parts of the organism with relation 
to its whole: We find clearly that those parts which are more impor- 
tant for the preservation of the whole are advantaged, e. g., in the 
feeding process, above other less important parts. Such a determina- 
tion of values and order of process is, of course, unheard of in a 
summation-system and can be understood only —he rightly con- 
cludes — in a unitary structure in which the whole is more than 
the parts.’ 

The analytical methods of physics and chemistry are not and 
cannot be, according to Sapper, applicable to the evolution processes 
of form and structure of living beings, for the two following reasons. 
First, the physical sciences try, on the basis of their methods, to 
formulate laws which hold universally and forego, for example, the 
particular form and magnitude of things. Thus the law of gravity 
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holds for all material objects, independently of their absolute magni- 
tude and form. But an organism possesses a strictly defined mag- 
nitude and a typical form. Consequently it stands to reason that a 
method which does not take into account absolute magnitude and 
form is unable to grasp the living. A second characteristic of the 
physico-chemical method is seen by Sapper in the fact that the vari- 
ous classes of phenomena, which the physical and chemical laws 
express, can and must be considered separately. The law of gravity, 
for example, can be formulated completely without respect to other 
laws, such as that of elasticity, those concerning heat, etc. But we 
do not find this characteristic when it comes to formulating the 
biological laws: no single process can be considered separately, but 
all processes are reacting upon each other mutually. For these and 
similar reasons Sapper rejects meristic mechanism. 

In particular he inveighs against the chance theories which at 
least verbally excluded finality, pointing out, with sharp criticism, 
“the absurdity, nay ineptitude,” of a conception which believes that 
the forms and structures of the organisms and their functions are 
due to sheer chance.’ Sapper concedes that, along with the many 
purposeful reactions which one observes in living bodies, one can 
doubtlessly mark out also many dysteleologies, e. g., unsuitable for- 
mations and processes; one may even say that some dysteleology 
clings to every purposeful act. It is always these dysteleologies which 
are made much of by the opponents of this theory, but Sapper re- 
marks rightly, for instance, against Fischer, that they do not mean 
any conclusive refutation of the finalistic theory. He points to the 
distinction so well known to the old and Scholastic philosophers, 
between general finality and the purposeful course of a particular 
process; in order to speak of a teleological world it is not necessary 
at all that every particular process should impress us as proceeding 
there and then purposefully, as it is only a special and often arbi- 
trarily isolated item of reality. And he concludes that finality is to 
be bound in every process of nature, be it organic or inorganic; 
this he denotes by the term panteleology. For in every process, even 
in mechanical motion, besides quantity which expresses itself in the 
magnitude of the mass to be moved, and besides intensity, which 
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manifests itself in the speed of the motion, we also come across 
something qualitative, i.e., the direction of the motion to a goal. 


It is probably on account of this finalistic theory that Burkamp’” 
honors Sapper with the epithet of a “consequent psychovitalist.” 
This only shows that the critic still holds to the old fallacy, so 
common among the mechanists, that the concept of finality always 
implies a reaction consciously directed towards a goal. Sapper, in- 
stead, points out explicitly that a final act and a consciously pur- 
poseful act are two very different things. The reason, Sapper pro- 
ceeds, why a natural process is teleological lies in the fact that the 
bearer of the process is a reaction-unit, because acting is always a 
process that is directed towards a goal.’ Despite the many partial 
operations we find one dominating feature which we should con- 
ceive as the goal of the whole process. Then of course, the problem 
arises how a reaction-unit should be explained. Sapper turns against 
all those vitalists and neovitalists who separate too much the prin- 
ciple of force and that of matter. They conceive of matter as some 
passive material reality to which is added another active reality, 
namely, force, which acts upon the former. Sapper rejects such a 
view because it is inconceivable.’ It is impossible, he urges, to 
think of matter as of a merely passive principle which would exist 
independently of force for the following reason: Anything we know 
of an object depends on its mediate or immediate reaction upon our 
senses. Therefore on the supposition that there would exist a purely 
passive principle, we would be unable to know it, because a thing 
that does not “act” is for us not “actual,” i.e., real. But as soon 
as it acts in any way — through pressure touch, light reflection, etc. 
— it is no longer merely passive. Consequently it is inconceivable 
that passive matter exists independently of force. Hence, Sapper con- 
cludes, matter and force form one and the same reality whose passive 
aspect we designate as matter, and whose active aspect we denote 
as force. And thus we must consider the one reaction unit both as 
the substrate and as the cause of its operations. 


The question follows: Are these reaction-units “Gestalten” or 
natural bodies? They are, according to Sapper, the electrons, atoms, 
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molecules, crystals, cell-tissues, organs, and finally the organisms. 
The author considers them as ever higher “Gestalten’” which are 
qualitatively more than the sum of their parts because each of them 
shows Gestalt-qualities which are only proper to the unitary whole 
as such. 

The last and lowest reaction-units are, according to him the 
elements out of which all higher units are constituted. The elements 
are equipped with forces and qualities which unfold themselves only 
when matter is arranged into a new orderly state, in other words, 
when a new “Gestalt’”’ comes into existence. 

Seeing that “Gestalten” exist also in inorganic nature, we arrive 
at the final question, whether there is a difference between them 
and the organic ones. Sapper answers the question with an un- 
qualified yes; life shows characteristic differences from the inani- 
mate. He stresses especially the difference of the former from 
crystals which are the only inorganic “Gestalts” that grow as an 
organism does, through assimilation. Despite this similarity there is, 
however, an essential difference, because a crystal is a typical aggre- 
gate or summation, and an organism not only shows the capacity to 
assimilate but also to differentiate— a feature entirely missing in 
the crystal. 


As for an evaluation of Sapper’s system, any one who knows 
the Aristotelic-Scholastic theory will acknowledge a remarkable 
agreement in many points between this and the former. There is, 
however, also a fundamental disparity. Sapper does not belong 
to the hylemorphistic school. He is certainly right in emphasizing 
the principle that in a material substrate we should not separate 
matter and force, but he loses sight of the value of distinction. He 
is wrong in contending that matter and force are one and the same 
reality, distinguished only by our way of conceiving them. According 
to our philosophy, matter and force are two co-principles in reality 
distinguished, but forming one compound, namely, the one sub- 
stance. Sapper’s final criterion for the difference between matter and 
force is not that they are really different, but that we should con- 
sider or rather represent them as different. At this point some posi- 
tivism shows through in the author's theory. 

In his explanation for the higher “Gestalten” out of the elements, 
some sort of merism— although very much tempered — still ap- 
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pears. This is obviously a consequence of the fact that he has not 
fathomed the depth of the fundamental principle of Aristotelean 
hylomorphism, namely, that matter is in potency to any form. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle and most Scholastics, only one form is actual; 
matter may lose, under influence of external factors, this actual form, 
but by that very fact a new form is actualized out of matter’s poten- 
tiality. Sapper, however, puts in each one of the composing parts 
of the organism something actual of that which it is to become 
later, and thus he again cuts the organism’s unity to pieces. Finally 
Sapper does not do justice to the spiritual element in man. 

The last life theory which we have to mention as an example 
of immanent vitalistic holism is the one we first dealt with viz., ani- 
mistic substantialism of the Aristotelic-Scholastic tradition. Because 
of its traditional character, it is both old and new as well as sup- 
ported and confirmed by the newest data of experimental research 
work. It still holds true. This theory we have already outlined in 
the beginning of this article. 


JAMES VAN DER VELDT, O. F. M. 
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THE CAPUCHIN PREFECTURE OF NEW ENGLAND 
(1630-1656) 


DOCUMENT XIX 


Minutes of the Meeting of Propaganda on November 22, 1630 


Ad Cong. diei 22 Novembris 1630. No. 10. 

Referente eodem Emin.mo D. Card. Bentivoglio literas nuntii Belgici et 
scripturam de nova Anglia in America septentrionali itinere trium mensium a 
veteri Anglia distante . . . Sacra Congregatio ut nova illa terra sit quamprimum 
provisa operariis catholicis. . . .32 


DOCUMENT XX 


Friar Simon Stock reports on the Puritan emigration to America, 
London, April 28, 1630 


Ill.mi et Rev.mi miei Sig.ri Colend.mi. 
Mi ralegro che la differenza tra monsignor vescovo . . . sia determinato nel Santo 
Offitio....Gia sono tre anni che questa lite es comminciata. ... Grande 
numero della secta de Puritani sono andati di qua per vivere nelle parte 
settentrionali d’America, 4,000 mille e piu; et impesteranno quelli infideli, 
con I’heresia loro, li quali come ho inteso de quelli che vengano di ia, 
desideranno essere christiani, et sono populi innumeri, et vicina alla Europa. 
Dopoi che la pace es conclusa tra Francia e Inglaterra la persecutione es 
crescuta qua. 
Et per fine bacio li veste di VV. SS Ill.mi etc. 
Londra 28 d’Aprile 1630. 
Di VV.SS. Ill.me et Rev.me humilissimo servo 
Fr. Simone Stoch.33 


DOCUMENT XxXI 


Propaganda seeks information from the Nuncio of Brussels 
about a mission in New England by French priests, July 9, 1630 


Die 9 Julii 1630. Cong.o 126. num.20. 

Referente Rev.mo D. Assessore S. Officii literas P. Simonis Stoch Carmelitani 
Discalceati de 4 millibus Anglis puritanis qui ad inficiendam haeresi calvi- 
niana Americam septentrionalem Europae vicinam se transferunt, Sacra 
Cong.o mandavit scribi Nuntio Belgico%4 ut de praedictis se informet et rescri- 


32. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1630 (Atti, VII), fol. 164v. This 
document is listed, somewhat incorrectly, by Fish, Guide, p. 124. 

33. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 132, fol. 14r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 

34. On March 9, 1622, the Congregation of Cardinals of Propaganda divided the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the whole world among the various papal nuncios. The nuncio 
of Belgium was entrusted among other countries with the jurisdiction of England 
and the English colonies (Propaganda Archives, series: Acta, vol. I, fol. 2). This dis- 
proves the contention set forth in The Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, 
p. 509. 
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bat, et simul significet an per Gallos missionarios possit fieri aliqua provisio 
contra dictorum Anglorum conatus.35 


DOCUMENT XXII 


Puritan emigration to New England as the result of the opening 
of the Queen's Chapel in London on March 4, 163036 


Hi demum in Angliam reversi ...multa magnifice predicabant; ita iniectum 
in aliis, si ferret occasio, patriam illam videndi desiderium. Quinque vero 
circiter abhinc mensibus venit Puritanis quibusdam in mentem eo proficisci. 
Zelo sue secte moti ad hoc creduntur. Cum enim viderent Sacellum Sere- 
nissime Regine Anglie apertum, ibique Religionem Catholicam liberius 
exerceri ;37 Capuccinos etiam in Angliam consentiente Rege venisse, rati 
finem Evangelij sui imminere, permulti statuerunt novam Angliam incolere. 
Inter hos fuere non pauci ut genere, ita et opibus, prestantes. Numerus eorum 
qui profecti sunt, dicitur ad duo fere millia pertingere. 

Cum Rex Anglie adverteret Puritanos é regno in alias terras diffluere, 
certis de caussis proposuit duo Juramenta ab eis qui in novam Angliam pro- 
ficisci vellent exigenda: alterum erat fidelitatis, ut vocant, alterum quo iurare 
tenerentur Pseudo-Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem esse verum ac legitimum 
Anglie Primaten. Plurimi utrumque Juramentum admittebant, nonnulli 
posterius recusabant; utpote alienum ab Anarchia Puritanorum.3® 


DOCUMENT XXIill 
Report of the Belgian Nuncio of September 21, 1630 


Eminent.mo e Illust.mo Sig.re mio e Dofio Colend.mo. 

Ho procurato di havver notitia di q. se degnd V.E. ordinarmi con sue di 20 
di luglio intorno alli Puritani Inglesi, che si transferivano all’ America 
settentrionale et ho ritrovato quello si degnarra veder nell’ alligata relatione. 


Gli Missionarij francesi sarranno di ogiia utilita andando 1a per impedir 
in questo principio li progressi di detti Puritani. ne sarra difficile quando 
bisognaria anco inviarli di qui, essendovi medesimi Religiosi atti 4 cid; perd 
per la lengua megliori saranno sacerdoti Inglesi istessi, di quali per hora si 
potrebbero inviar doi solamente, et poi aspettar le loro relationi per posser 
cotesta Sac. Congregatione deliberar quello giudicarra esser pit di servigio 
alla propagatione della santa fede in quelle parti potensosi anco invocar in 


35. Propaganda Archives, series: Atti, Acta de anno 1630, vol. VII, Parte I, 
fol. 99v; and series: Scritture antiche, vol. 132, fol. 141v. This document is listed by 
Fish, Guide, pp. 124, 150. 

36. The first part of this document is Document XVIII. 

37. The Queen’s chapel was opened on “the third Sunday, in Lent, 1630” i.e., 
March 4, 1630 (Cyprien de Gamaches, O. F.M.Cap., Memoires de la Mission des 
Capucins prés la Reine d@’Angleterre, publ. par Apollinaire de Valence, O. F. M. Cap., 
Paris, 1881, pp. 10-24). Accordingly this report was written “about five months” 
later, i.e., August, 1630. 

38. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 259, fol. 2v; and Vatican 
Library, Ottobon., vol. 2536, fol. 158. See note to Document XVIII. 
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cid l’agiuto delli signori Ambasciadori di francia e di Spagna, che sono in 
Londra accid non sia a detti missionarij dato alcuno impedimento. intanto 
osservarré quelche di pii mi sarra commandato da V. Eminenza, per 
esequirlo secondo il mio debbito. perfine a V. Eminenza la humilissima 
riverenza. 
Brusselles 21 settembre 1630. 
V. S. Eminentissima e Colendissima 
humilissimo e obligatissimo debitore 
F(abio di Lagonissa) Arc(ivescovo) di Conza.39 


DOCUMENT XXIV 


Decree of the establishment of the Capuchin Prefecture 
of New England, November 22, 1630 


Ad Cong. dei 22 Novembris 1630. No. 10. 

X. Referente eodem Emin.mo D. Card. Bentivoglio literas nuntii Belgici et 
scripturam de nova Anglia in America septentrionali itinere trium mensium a 
veteri Anglia distante, et de coloniis catholicorum et puritanorum Anglorum 
ad eam transmissis, Sacra Congregatio ut nova illa terra sit quamprimum 
provisa operariis catholicis, qui possint puritanorum progressus impedire, 
catholicosque iuvare, mandavit agi cum Procuratore Generali Capuccinorum,* 
ut mediante Patre Josepho Parisiensi4! curet, missionem Capuccinorum Gallo- 
rum et Anglorum ad dictam novam Angliam fieri, cum conditionibus con- 
suetis videlicet ut dictus Pater Josephus praefectus missionis‘? et missionario- 
rum nomina et numerum ac suo tempore eorum progressus significare debet.43 


DOCUMENT XXV 


Friar Simon Stock proposes the establishment of an Italian 
colony with a Bishop in New England, January 1, 16314 


Come adesso queste parti del mundo per la piu parte sta in pace, et li 
Inglesi, et Francesci, et Scocesi tengano colonie in quelle parte D’ America; 


39. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 259, fol. 1. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 156, with a somewhat misleading summary; there is 
no mention of Capuchins in this document. 

40. The Procurator General had the charge in the Capuchin order to deal with, 
and settle, the official business of the order with the Holy See. The incumbent of 
this office in 1630 was Friar Francis De Negri of Genoa who was Procurator General 
from May 15, 1625, till May 29, 1637. 

41. Friar Joseph of Paris was the celebrated confidant and “right hand” of 
Cardinal Richelieu. 

' 42. F. I. Winslaw, Vicars and Prefects Apostolic (New York, 1924), states that 

up to the eighteenth century the name of Prefect Apostolic was unknown, and that 

these dignitaries were simply called Prefects of the Missions, However Friar Leonard 

of Paris styles himself in 1639 as “in partibus Americae praefectus apostolicus” 

2 Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 138, fol. 23r; see Document 
XXII). 

43. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1630; Atti, VII, Parte I, fol. 164v. 
This document is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 124. 

44. The first part of this letter is Document XVI. 
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Si piacesse a sua santtita per plantare in quelle parte D’America una colonia 
de Italiani con uno vescovo et religiosi delli piu poveri acustomato di patire, 
per plantare la santa fede in quelle parte del mundo che es grande come la 
Europa et vicina et opposita al-Europa, et non convertita in parte alcuna, serra 
opera de multo honore alla s.a chiesa, et con tempo utilissima. et es il piu 
expedito modo di convertirle. .. . 
Il Decreto della sacra congregazione ... non sta publicato. .. .4 
Et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Em.mi et humilis.te 
dimando le santte benedittione loro, pregando a N.S. 
che dia a tutte bono novellarino. 
Londra I.di Genaro, 1631. 
Di VV. SS. Emin.me 
humiliss.mo servo 
Fr. Simone Stocco.*6 


DOCUMENT XXVI 


The Procurator General asks for the commission to arrange 
the establishment of the New England Mission with others, 
January, 163147 


Emin.mo et Rev.mo Signore. 

Fu fatta una missione nella Congreg. passata di Propaganda fide avanti alla 
Santita di Nostro Signore nella quale fra l’altre cose che furono trattate, fu 
fatta una missione nell’Inghilterra nuova, e fu data la cura al Padre F. 
Gioseffo da Parigi, ma perché esso Padre non si ritruova in luogo da potersi 
pigliare questo pensiere, si supplica Vostra Eminenza a volersi degnare di 
operare che ne sia data la cura al P. Procuratore, il quale poi si aggiustera o 
col medesimo Padre F. Gioseffo 0 con altri che saranno a proposito. Che il 
tutto, etc. 

All’Emin.mo e Rev.mo Sig. Cardinale S. Onofrio [i. e., Cardinal Barberini]}.48 


45. On difficulties with Bishop Smith in England. 

46. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 100, fol. 150r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 148, with a wrong date: June 1, 1631. A summary 
of this letter was read in the meeting of Propaganda on February 25, 1631, but no 
action was taken. The minutes of this meeting record the following summary. 

Acta de anno 1631. ad Congreg. diei 25 Februarii. Num. 16. 

XVI. Retulit idem Emin.mus D. Card. Bentivolus literas Patris Simonis Stoch, 
Carmelitae Discalceati, in quibus plura significabat de terra Avaloniae in America 
septentrionali, in qua nunc sunt coloniae Gallorum, Scotorum et Anglorum, et horta- 
batur Sacram Congregationem ut illuc missionem faceret Italorum cum suo episcopo et 
demum significabat discordias inter Episcopum Chalcedonensem et Regulares.... 
(Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1631; Atti, VII Parte II, fol. 26v. This 
document is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 125). 

In this document Avalon, which had been abandoned just then, is taken as com- 
prising all of North America. The French colonies were those in the province of 
Quebec of Canada which were founded in 1604. The Scotch colonies were those of 
Nova Scotia which were founded in 1621; and the English colonies were those of 
Avalon which were founded in 1625 and abandoned in 1629. 

47. No date is given in the letter. 

48. Pro; Archives, series: Lettere antiche, vol. 391; Memoriali del 1631, 
fol. 12r and fol. 12v. This document is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 190. 
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DOCUMENT XXVII 


The Capuchin New England Mission is confirmed and is to be 
established by the Parisian Provincial or Pére Joseph, 
February 3, 1631 


Fol. 18. Ad Congreg. diei 3 Februarii 1631. Num. 22. 

Referente eodem Emin.mo D. Card. Caetano,49 Sacra Congregatio missionem 

Capuccinorum Anglorum et Gallorum, alias ad novam Angliam decretam con- 

firmavit, mandavitque Procuratori generali eiusdem Ordinis, ut eandem 

missionem fieri curet quamprimum a provinciali Parisiensi, casu quo P. 

—s Parisiensis cui primum commissa fuit, sit a Lutetia Parisiorum 
sens.>0 


DOCUMENT XXVIII 


Friar Simon Stock rejoices at the establishment of 
the Capuchin New England Mission, June 25, 1631 


Emin.mi Sig.ti miei Colend.mi. 
Mi ralegro di sapere che la Sacra Congregatione ha ordinato una missione di 
Padri Capuccini a quella parte d’America. Faranno molto frutto, si procedano 
con disciplina et observanza; ma es necessario che l’observanza nelle missioni 
tra infedeli sia diversa a quella dei monasterii. Per questo es necessario che la 
Sacra Congregatione procuri che li missionarii habiano i voci attivi et passivi 
tra di loro, et nelle electione delli superiori, per stabilire una forma di pro- 
cedere conforme alla necessita della misione, et per rimediare li inconvenienti 
per li capitoli, et si li Padri Capucini observassero questo di mutare la forma 
© modi di governo secondo Ia necessita della missione, basteranno per con- 
vertire tutto il mondo. 

Ho mandato alla Sacra Congregatione alcune constitutioni per questa 
nostra missione d’Inglaterra. .. . 

Di VV.EE. humilissimo servo 
fr. Simone Stoch. 

Londra 25 Giugno 1631.5! 


DOCUMENT XXIxX 
Erection of the Capuchin Prefecture of Acadia, May 31, 1632 


Ad Congreg. diei 31 Maii 1632. No. 5. Fol. 66v. 
Referente eodem Emin.mo D. Cardinali Bentivolo litteras nuntii Galliarum>? 
de vicerege, quem Rex Christianissimus post res compositas cum Anglorum 


49. Cardinal Antonio Caetani, created cardinal April 19, 1621. 

50. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1631; Atti, VII, Parte II, fol. 18r; 
and Scritture antiche, vol. 391, fol. 12v. This document is listed by Fish, Guide, 

. 124, 190. 
- 51. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 100, fol. 157r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 148. A summary of this letter was read in the meet- 
ing of August 26, 1631. 

52. Francesco Adriano de Ceva was nuncio at Paris till 1634. 
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rege, ad Canadam Americae septemptrionalis provinciam destinavit, et de 
missionibus Minorum de Observantia, Patrum Societatis Jesu et Capuccinorum, 
quas cum eo rex ad praefatam provinciam fieri cupit, et demum de praefec- 
tura missionis Capuccinorum Patribus Josepho et Leonardo inis parisi- 
ensibus concedenda, Sacra Congregatio missiones praefatas probavit, et quoad 
illas Minorum de Observantia et Jesuitarum nuntio scribi iussit ut nomina 
mittendorum et praesertim illorum qui missionibus constituendis sunt prae- 
fecti significet, ut literae patentes et facultates necessariae expediri possint: 
Quo vero ad missionem Capucinorum similiter iussit nomina mittendorum per 
eundem nuntium significari, commonerique patrem Josephum, ut relationes 
gerendorum per missionarios ad Sacram Congregationem suo tempore mittat, 
vel per vicarium quem in missione constituet transmitti curet. Nam Emin.mi 
Patres fere numquam habent relationes gestorum per missionarios Capuccinos, 
sub praefectura dictorum Patrum Leonardi et Josephi, sicut habent ab aliis 
tam Capucinis quam alterius Religionis.>? 


DOCUMENT XXX 


Letter of the Nuncio of France on the Establishment 
of Missions in New France, April 16, 1632 


Finalmente sono stati consegnati dall’Ambassadore d’Inghilterra li dispacci di 
quel Re a S(ua) M(ajesta) Chr(istianissi)ma per la restitutione di Canada 
e fra pochi giorni vi si manda alcuni vasselli col commendator di Rasigli il 
quale fece ultim(amen) te il viaggio di Marocco per ricuperatione de schiavi ; 
se gli da il commando di quel paese con titolo di Vice Ré e luogotenente 
Regio. per che vi si propaghi la religione fa (il Ré) condurre ne medesimi 
vasselli alcuni PP. Capuccini, Gesuiti e Osservanti assegnando a primi la parte 
chiamata Cadea et agli altri Quebec. Per la missione de PP. Capuccini S.M. 
havrebbe caro parendo bene a S(ua) S(antita) che se ne facesse capo il P. 
Giuseppe et il P. Leonardo, accio l’opera sia di piu frutto. . . .>4 


DOCUMENT XXXI 


Friar Hyacinth of Paris nominated Superior of the Mission 
of New France, Virginia, and Florida, February 11, 1639 


Ill.mo e Rev.mo Sig.re e Pad.ne mio Osserv.mo. [Francesco Ingoli}. 

...ho domandato d’andare alle missione di Canada e adesso che scrivo il 
R. P. Generale espediro l’obedienza per mandarmi Superiore della missione 
della nuova francia et della florida e Virginea, dove spero d’andare con 
grandissimo gusto mio....La nova Francia, Virginea, e Florida mi pare 
essere missioni vicini lune del altre. . . .55 


53. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1632; Atti, VIII, fol. 66v, num. 5. 
This document is listed by Fish, Guide, with an erroneous date, May 3, p. 124. 

54. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 74, fol. 116. This docu- 
ment was first printed by Candide, op. cit., pp. 94, note 5, 107, note 3, 113, note 1. 

55. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 138, fol. 12r, 12v. The 
summary given in the same volume on fol. 13v repeats the same phrase: “II P. 
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DOCUMENT XXXII 
Extension of the Acadian Mission to French North America 


A. Letter of Father Pacificus of Provins to Ingoli, 
October 17, 1641 


Ill.mo Sig.re et Pat.ne mio Colend.mo. 

A V.S. mando qui ionta la charta di tutta la nova Franza....Il padre qual a 
fatto la charta a dimorato tré anni in detta nova Franza o Canada... ho 
scritto al M. R. P. Archangelo di far adiunger al decreto mio et a la nostra 
prefettura questa parola: “America septentrionale, ove sono francesi, et ove 
non ci sono altri Religiosi né sacerdoti, perché un poco pit basso ci sono 
populi infiniti, et domesticati assai piu o veramente. se ci trova difficulta per 
il Breve, mi contento che con una lettera del Card. Protettore o del Cardinale 
Antonio, mi sia dichiarata la mente de Sua Santita et della Sacra Congrega- 
tione che io possi chercare detti populi per l’America septentrionale, perché 
non ci sono Spagnoli in detti luoghi, ma francesi, inglesi o holandesi. . . . 
Pariggi al 17 di Ottobre 1641. 

F. Pacifico de Provins, Capuccino.>® 


Generale rissolve di mandarlo Superiore della Missione nella nuovo Francia, Virginia, 
e Florida, dove egli va volentieri.” However in the obedience given to Friar Hyacinth 
the extent of his commission is specified as extending over New France and the neigh- 
boring regions. The obedience given to Friar Hyacinth to go to the Mission of 
Canada, February 12, 1639, reads as follows: 

Adm. Ven. fr. Hyacintho Parisino. Fr. Leonardus parisinus Missionum Ord. fratr. 

minor. St. Franc. Capucinorum in partibus Americae Praefectus Apostolicus. 

Cum saepe alias requisiti a te fuerimus, ut in Novam Franciam exercendae Missionis 
gratia destinaremus... Nos inhaerentes mandato S.mi D. N. Urbani VIII Papae, quo 
commissa nobis est cura mittendi operarios idoneos...ad diversa, orbis partes et 
praesertim in americam regionem novamque franciam et circumiacentia Loca. Te... 
ad hanc messem destinandum censuimus, et in Superiorem omnium fratrum nostrorum. 
... Instituimus....Et ut cum uberiori fructu quae sunt missionis exerceas et exequaris 
tibi amplum et omnimode usum Impertimur facultatum a praefato S.mo D. N. Urbano 
Missionariis nostris in Oriente, aut aliis Locis in vinea Dni laborantibus concessarum, 
illarum authenticum exemplar penes te remansurum dedimus.... Datum Parisiis die 
12 Februari anno 1639. 

F. Leonardus qui supra (Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 138, 
fol. 23r-fol. 23v. 

In the letter which Friar Hyacinth of Paris wrote February 25, 1639, to the Secre- 
tary of Propaganda, Francesco Ingoli, he speaks of being sent to “America and New 
France or other places (America e nuova francia o altri luoghi)” (Propaganda 
Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 138, fol. 18r). 

56. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 141, fol. 69r, 69v. To the 

foregoing letter Ingoli appended this note: 
é bene estendere la missione al padre Pacifico all’America settentrionale, ove non sono 
missioni, perche per trovar popoli con fatiche incredibili di viaggio non ha pari. egli 
é stato il primo che ha stabilito o per dir meglio fondato le missioni dei Cappuccini 
in Aleppo, Babilonio, e Persia. Da una relatione venuta dal nuovo Messico s’intenda 
che nelle parti settentrionali dell’America settentrionale verso |’occidente si sono trovati 
gentili che vivono in citta con politia et habitano in case ben fatte e depinte, e bisogna 
che la parte orientale alla drittura di quella parte dell’occidente, vi siano simili genti, 
e gia il P. Pacifico ne ha qualche avviso, che vi sono, come qui significa (Propaganda 
Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 141, fol. 70v). 
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B. Letter of Pacificus of Provins to Ingoli, 
November 7, 1641 


Ill.mo Sig. re et Pat.ne mio colend.mo. 

Credo che V.S.I. havera recivuta la charta et descriptione di tutto il paese di 
Canada... vedo puoca speranza d’impiego per me in detta contrada speci- 
ficata sotto il vocabulo di Canada inparte nostra, se V.S.I. non mi espone la 
mente della sacra Cong. intendere sotto quello vocabulo tutta la terra con- 
tinua dell’america septentrionale, ove vanno et habitano francesi, et ove non 
ci sono altri Religiosi; et cosi non si fa danno a nessuno; et se V.S.I. mi fa 
questa gratia di significarme cosi la mente della Sacra Cong., gli prometto di 
fargli vedere in breve la pit bella et utile Missione che si sia fata d’un gran 
tempo nella s.ta chiesa, perche io so un luogo in detta america septentrionale, 
ove sono popoli infiniti et docili,...nissun Card. spagnolo non si potra 
opponere perche andanno con francesi, et son sicuro che si non pigliano 
possessione di detti popoli; gli holandesi preparano adesso una imbarcatione 
per impatronirsene, et guasteranno un milliaro di queste povere anime... 
F. Pacifico de provins, Capuccino I. 

Pariggi al 7.di Novembre [1641 }.°7 


C. Decree of extension of the Acadian Mission 
to French North America, February 14, 1642 


Acta de anno 1642. Ad Cong. diei 14 Februarii 1642. No. 21. Fol. 29v. 
21. Referente Emin.mo D. Card. Spada literas Patris Pacifici de Provins 


Praefecti missionum Capuccinorum in Canadam de statu missionis praedictae, 
et simul de charta geographica Americae septemtrionalis, quam idem pater ad 
Urbem misit, Sacra Congregatio missionem praedicti Patris Pacifici, ac eius 
sociorum extendit ad omnia loca Americae Septemtrionalis ubi erunt Galli, 
et ad totam novam Franciam cum eisdem facultatibus.>* 


JOHN M. LENHART, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Augustine Friary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


57. Propaganda Archives, series; Scritture antiche, vol. 141, fol. 67r-67v. 
58. Propaganda Archives, series: Atti, XV, fol. 29v, no. 21. This document is 
listed by Fish, Guide, p. 126. 
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Books 


Information supplied by Father Irenaeus Herscher, O. F. M., Librarian 
of St. Bonaventure’s College, again enables us to list a considerable number 
of new books on Spanish America which treat of Franciscan history in whole 
or in part. 

The Seven Golden Cities (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1943) by Mabel Farnum 
is an interesting and popular presentation of the story of Fray Marcos de 
Niza’s journey and of the Coronado expedition to the pueblos at and near 
modern Zuni, N. Mex. 

A new publication of the Quivira Society is entitled Three New Mexico 
Chronicles. It was published at Albuquerque in 1942, and the translators 
are H. Bailey Carroll and J. V. Haggard. 

The Cortés Society has begun a new series of publications, Documents and 
Narratives concerning the Discovery and Conquest of Latin America, with the 
publication of a small volume of ninety pages entitled The Discovery of 
Yucatan by Francisco Hernandez de Cordoba (Berkeley, 1942). It contains 
nine narratives of the expedition made by Hernandez de Cérdoba to the 
mainland in 1517, the first to reach the coast of what is now Mexico. Henry 
R. Wagner is the translator of these documents. 

Hispanic American Essays, edited by A. Curtis Wilgus and published by 
the University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1942, is a memo- 
rial to James Alexander Robertson. 

As volume 102 of its Miscellaneous Collections, the Smithsonian Institute 
has published Antonio Vasquez de Espinosa’s Compendium and Description 
of the West Indies, translated by Charles Upson Clark (Washington, 1942). 
This work is an eyewitness report on all the Spanish possessions in the New 
World during the early seventeenth century; the author made a journey 
through Spanish America all the way from Mexico City to Chiloe in south- 
ern Chile. 

Volume III of Studies in Hispanic American History is an account of 
Spanish Beginnings in the Philippines, 1564-1572 (Catholic University, 
Washington, 1942), by Edward J. McCarthy, O. S. A. Though lying on the 
other side of the Pacific, the Philippines were regarded in colonial times as 
a part of Spanish America. 

Biografias populares is a series of biographical sketches of personages 
famous in the history of Mexico, including a number of Franciscans, such as 
Fray Toribio Motolinia, Fray Pedro de Gante, and Fray Bernardino de 
Sahagan. The fact that the book is published by the Secretaria de Educacién 
Publica in Mexico City indicates that the government has made great strides 
in the return to sanity. 

A Spanish translation of Charles F. Lummis’ famous work has been 
published in its thirteenth edition by Editorial Araluce, Barcelona, 1942; it 
is entitled Los Exploradores Espanoles del Siglo XVI. 

Editorial Araluce, Barcelona, in the same year (1942) also published 
Cultura y Costumbres del Pueblo Espaiiol en los Siglos XVI y XVII, by 
Ludwig Pfandl. 


314 
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Brazil Builds: Architecture New and Old, 1652-1942, by Philip Good- 
win, has been published by the Museum of Modern Art, N. Y., 1943. 

Volume V of Kenneth S. Latourette’s monumental six-volume work on 
the history of the expansion of Christianity, giving an idea of the impact 
of white peoples upon the peoples of primitive cultures, discusses The Great 
Century in the Americas, Australasia, and Africa, 1800-1914 (Harper, 
N. Y., 1943). 

Parker Hanson is the editor of a two-volume work, New World Guides 
to Latin American Republics (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, N. Y., 1943), which 
purposes to offer more authoritative background and guidebook material than 
has ever before been collected in convenient and usable form. (Something 
better than Terry’s bigoted Guide to Mexico is a great desideratum.) 

Important publications on Latin America are annually listed and evalu- 
ated in the Handbook of Latin American Studies. Number seven in the 
series, for the year 1941, made its appearance this year; the editor is Myron 
Burgin, and the publisher Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Resources of Southern Libraries, edited by Robert B. Downs and pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, Chicago, 1938, locates con- 
siderable documentary and source material which is of special interest to 
Franciscan historians. 

* * 


Among anthropological books pertaining to Spanish America which have 


appeared recently are the following: 


Bibliografia ethnoldgica de la Amazonia Peruana, 1542-1942, by Frederico 
Schwab, was published in 1942 by the Compajfiia de Impresiones y Publicidad 
in Lima. 

Medieval American Art by Pal Kelemen (Macmillan, N. Y., 1943) is an 
imposing two-volume work, of which the first volume contains the text and 
the second artistic plates (960 illustrations). By Medieval America is meant 
Pre-Columbian America, and thus the work gives the cultural setting of the 
Southwest, Mexican, Mayan, and Andean as well as Interlying Regions. 

Bulletin 132 in the Bureau of American Ethnology Series (Washington, 
1942) is another book by John R. Swanton, Source Material on the History 
and Ethnology of the Caddo Indians. It covers the period from 1541, when 
De Soto and his men contacted the tribe for the first time, to the year 1894. 

A brilliant and popular one-volume book on the Pre-Columbian and 
Colonial history of the Indian civilizations of the entire New World is 
Ringuet’s Un Monde était Leur Empire (Les Editions Variétés, Montreal, 
1943). Like many other works of this kind, however, the author is guilty 
of excessive admiration for the Aztec, Maya, and Inca “empires,” and he 
repeats the Black Legend concerning the Spaniards. His sense of values is 
distorted, and hence he fails to evaluate the work of the missionaries prop- 
erly and justly. Serious historians no longer accept the statement of Las Casas 
that twelve million Indians were massacred by the Spaniards (cited on p. 
309). Neither did Pope Alexander VI “make a donation of their [the 
Indians’} countries to the king of Spain and the king of Portugal” (p. 282) 
when he acted as arbiter between the two great colonizing nations of the 
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time and decided what should be their separate fields of colonization and 
missionary activities. There are other similar statements which are incorrect. 


* * * 


Two books by Grace Lee Nute concerning the colonial Northwest are: 
Documents relating to the Northwest Missions, 1815-1827 (Minnesota His- 
torical Society, St. Paul, 1942), and Caesars of the Wilderness: Medart 
Chouart, Sieur des Groseillers, and Pierre Esprit Radisson, 1618-1710 (Apple- 
ton, N. Y., 1943). 


* * * 


Other new books on Franciscan subjects are the following: 

Marco Polo’s Precursors, by Leonardo Olschki (Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1943), treats among other matters of the Franciscans who were 
the first European travelers and missionaries to the Far East. 

The doctoral dissertation of Father Cyril L. Shircel, O. F.M., on The 
Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Philosophy of John Duns Scotus 
has appeared as vol. 67 of Philosophical Studies (Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

The Itinerary of the Soul to God by St. Bonaventure: A Translation with 
Vocabulary and Commentary, by Rev. John Sabinash, is another doctoral 
dissertation, accepted by the University of Pittsburgh, June, 1943. A good 
and extended review of this work by ‘‘Scholasticus” was printed in the 
Pittsburgh Catholic of June 3, 1943. 

The eminent Scotist, Father Marianus Mueller, O. F. M., is the author 
of Gottes Kinder vor dem Vater (Herder, Freiburg, 1938). 

Studies in Honor of St. Thomas Aquinas, published by St. Louis Uni- 
versity, contains an article by Marshall Smelser on ‘“The Political Philosophy 
of Sir Thomas More.” 

Deserving of mention is also the revised edition of the Necrologium of 
the Franciscan Province of the Immaculate Conception, New York, N. Y., 
prepared by Father Bernardine Mazzarella, O. F. M. (1942). 


* * * 


Books on non-Franciscan subjects written by Franciscan friars are the 
following: P. José Rolim, O. F.M., O Problema Cruciante do Além (Lisbon, 
1942); P. Archange Godbout, O. F.M., Généalogie de la famille Testard 
de Montigny, revisée par Aegidius Fauteux (Editions Beauchemin, Canada, 
1942); P. Blais Hervé, O.F.M., Les Tendences Eugenistes au Canda 
(L'Institut Familial, Montreal, 1942); Father Fintan, O. F. M. Cap., Light 
and Laughter in Darkest Africa (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin, 1943) ; 
P. Albert, O.F.M.Cap., Msgr. Louis-Joseph-Arthur Melanson, Premier 
Archevéque de Moncton, 1879-1941 (L’Evangéline, Moncton). P. Jorge de 
Riezu, O. F. M. Cap., is the translator of P. Reginaldo Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., La Providentia y la Confianza en Dios (Ed. Dedebec, Buenos Aires, 
1942). Imprenta “La Central’ of Union de Reyes, Cuba, has printed the 
420-page catechism prepared by Father J. Alejaldre, O. F.M., Cuarto Grado 
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del Catecismo Compendiado de la Doctrina Cristiana. This is the fourth of 
a series of catechisms, the first treating in a general way the principal Cath- 
olic truths; the second, Confession, Confirmation, Holy Communion, the 
Commandments, and Prayer; the third, the other sacraments and other 
matters. All that is contained in these three receives a more detailed treat- 
ment in the fourth. 


Pamphlets 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has published in pamphlet form 
the address which Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., gave before the Cath- 
olic Biblical Association and which was printed in the Association’s Quarterly ; 
it is entitled Spirit and Life. 

Le P. Alexis de Barbezieux de Ordre des Freres-Mineurs Capuchins, 
1854-1941 is an interesting 60-page biography reprinted from the pages of 
L’Echo de Saint-Frangois, July, 1941 — June, 1942. The author is R. P. 
Justin de Montagnac, O. F. M. Cap., and the publishers are the Capuchins in 
Canada (La Reparation, Pointe-aux-Trembles, Montreal, 1943). 

Like the missionaries of the past, those of today are making valuable 
contributions to the study of Indian languages. Fray Melchor de Barcelona, 
O. F. M. Cap., is the author of Catecismo de la Doctrina Cristiana en Espanol- 
Miskito, published by the Vicariate Apostolic of Bluefields in Nicaragua. It 
is a pamphlet of 55 pages, giving the Spanish on the left-hand pages and 
the Miskito translation on the right-hand pages. 


A revised ~~ of an important article which appeared in the April, 
oO 


1943, number of Mid-America has been issued in pamphlet form (pp. 91- 
120): The First Half-Century of Brazilian History by William B. Greenlee. 
While it is a scholarly study of the early political history of Brazil, what the 
author offers concerning the first missionaries in this country is not altogether 
satisfactory. He says nothing, for instance, of the first martyrs of Brazil 
(and of the New World) who lost their lives at the hands of the Indians 
on June 19, 1505, at Porto Seguro (cf. Habig, Heroes of the Cross, p. 24, 
and “The First Missionaries in Brazil,” in Franciscan Herald and Forum, 
May, 1943, Pp. 135-139). And concerning the work of Father Bernardo de 
Armenta and his four companions in southern Brazil, of whom he records 
merely that “they too passed on,” he might have found a detailed account 
in the article, “The Franciscans in Paraguay,” which appeared in Franciscan 
Studies, March, 1941, pp. 37-43. The latter is likewise available in pamphlet 
form; and the author will gladly send a copy to anyone who is interested in 
the subject. The article on Brazil which appeared in Franciscan Herald and 
Forum (Chicago), May, 1943, was the first of a series of four, the others 
being “The Franciscans in Colonial Brazil” (June 1943), “In Nineteenth- 
Century Brazil” (August 1943), and “In Twentieth-Century Brazil” (Sep- 
tember 1943). 


Articles 


Other historical articles in Franciscan Herald and Forum which may be 
worth noting are: “Our First Colored Priest” (April 1943), and “Tertiary 
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Congress in Mexico” (July 1943). The latter is a brief account of a very 
interesting and inspiring Franciscan gathering held in Mexico City in the 
early part of May, at which an imposing array of historical papers were 

e public 


presented. We hope that the latter will be made available to 
in a printed report. 

Archivo Ibero-Americano, October-December, 1942, contains the follow- 
ing noteworthy articles: Jos¢ M. Pou y Marti, O. F.M., “Relacién del P. 
Serrano de Castro sobre las missiones franciscanas” ; Atanasio Lépez, O. F. M., 
“Notas de bibliografia franciscana” ; Lino Gomez Canedo, O. F. M., “Cisneros 
y el Arzopispo de Santiago.” And in the issue for January-March, 1942: 
Atanasio Lépez, O. F. M., “El P. José Angelis, tedlogo franciscano de siglo 
XVI"; J. Gomez Crespo, “Los Franciscanos espafioles en Tierra Santa: sus 
residencias segun una relacién de siglo XVII.” 

We would like to call attention also to two articles which appeared in 
the March, 1943, number of Revista Eclesiastica Brasileira: Frei Odulfo, 
O. F. M., “Pedro Fernades Sardinha, primeiro bispo do Brasil” ; Frei Basilio 
Réwer, O. F.M., “O Lavabo do Aleijadinho na sacristia da ingreja de S. 
Francisco em Ouro Preto.” 

In the periodical publications of the Canadian Franciscans: Archange 
Godbout, O. F.M., “Les preoccupations en histoire et les theses de M. 
l’Abbe Maheux,” Culture, March, 1943; Urbain-Marie Cloutier, O. F. M., 
“Joies de Mars 1943,” Les Missions Franciscaines, July-August, 1943 (an 
account of the life and work of Canadian Franciscan missionaries among the 
Japanese of Peru) ; Egide Roy, O. F.M., “Dynamisme Nippon et philoso- 
phie chretienne,” bid. 

Though the Provincial Annals of the St. Barbara Province are a mimeo- 
graphed and private quarterly, each issue contains numerous important articles 
of general interest. The July, 1943 number, for instance, has the following: 
Maynard Geiger, O. F. M., “Serra’s Thousand Glorious Titles” ; LeRoy Calla- 
han, “The Early Life of Serra,” continued; Severin Baumann, O. F. M., 
“Ornithology of Old Mission Santa Barbara,” concluded. 

Father Hubert Vecchierello, O. F. M., contributes articles on Liverworts, 
Mosses, and Myxomycetes to Science Studies (St. Bonaventure College), 
June, 1943. 

E. J. Gagnon has written an article on “Baraga, Apostle of the Chippe- 
was,” for Christian Family and Our Missions, July, 1943. 

An article on “The Person of Jesus” by Father James, O. F. M. Cap., 
appeared in Thought, June, 1943. 

A study of the subject “Choir Duty and Conventual Mass in Religious 
Communities,” by Cyril Piontek, O. F.M., is continued in Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, June, 1943. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association, June, 1943, presents 
an article on “Thomas More, Grammarian and Orator,” by William Nelson. 

“Fray Bernardino and the Indians” is a review of E/ Kolla Mitrado by 
A. Guzman in Inter-American Monthly, March, 1943 (cf. “The Franciscans 
in Paraguay,” Franciscan Studies, March, 1941, p. 54). 

The June number of Records of the American Catholic Historical Society 
(Philadelphia) announces that in subsequent issues it will publish a “Bibli- 
ography on the Spanish Borderlands” by Francis Borgia Steck, O. F. M. 
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The May, 1943 issue of Liturgical Arts carried an article by Maurice 
Lavanaux on the subject of “Post-War Planning.” Included in this article 
is an account of the work of Brother Cajetan Baumann, O. F. M., a graduate 
of the School of Architecture at Columbia University, who has won several 
prizes for plans which he has drawn up. The article presents his plans for 
an ideal Franciscan Novitiate, for a College Library, and for a group of 
mission buildings (church, rectory, and school) for Negroes in the South. 


Incunabula 


The Slovak Franciscan Fathers in Pittsburgh have recently acquired the 
following incunabula: 


De Vita Contemplativa, by Prosper of Aquitaine (Peter Drach, Speier, 
1487). Instructions for the life and duties of priests. This is printed under 
the name of Prosper of Aquitaine, Augustine’s chief disciple. It has also been 
attributed to Pomerius, a learned priest of the fifth century. 

De Fine Mundi, by St. Vincent Ferrer (1483). Printed by the press of 
the Fratres Ordinis Hermitarum, which printed only 10 books, 6 of which 
are dated. Hain 7021; Proctor 2224; Stillwell F-108. There is no copy of 
this book in the British Museum. 

De Memorabilibus Mundi, by C. J. Solinus Theodorus de Regazonibus 
(Venice, 1491). One of only seven copies located in the census. Hain- 
Coppinger 14880; Proctor 5266; Panzer III, 305, 1417. 

Sermones in Adventu sive Collecta Magistralia de Formatione Moralis 
Hominis, by Robertus Caracciolus (Friedrich Creussner, Nuremberg, 1479). 
First edition of this work, finely printed by the third typographer of Nurem- 
berg. Robertus Caracciolus, often called Robertus de Licio, was born in 1425, 
and became one of the most celebrated preachers of his time. 

Summa Theologica, of Alexander of Hales. Volume III only. Hain 643. 
Norimbergae, 1482. 

De Consolatione Philosophiae cum cometo Angelici Doctoris Thomae de 
Aquino. Printed by Anton Koberger. Venice: June 8, 1495. A very beau- 
tiful edition of Boethius, with a commentary by St. Thomas Aquinas. 


* * 


The National Library of Lima, Peru, was almost totally destroyed by 
an accidental fire on May 10, 1943. Some 100,000 rare and, in some in- 
stances, irreplaceable volumes, as well as about 40,000 manuscripts with 
their first-hand accounts of the Inca see the Conquest of Peru, and 
Spanish colonization were lost in the conflagration. Much that was of in- 
terest to Franciscan historians was lost in the disaster. It is a pity that micro- 
film copies of some of these treasures had not been made. The world and 
future generations would thus have had at least copies of this wealth of 
information. 


* * 


Several films of popular character, dealing with the Bible, are being 
prepared by the Catholic Film and Radio Guild of Los Angeles. The planning 
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of these films (intended for classroom and parish-hall presentation) is in 
charge of the Rev. Cornelius Snyder, O. F.M., Rev. Victor White, S. J., 
and Father Fergus Lawless, O. F. M. Cap. 


* * 


The Rev. Leander Poirier, O. F.M., of Montreal, Canada, successfully 
defended his thesis (for $.T.D.) at Catholic University, on May 3, 1943. 
The subject of his dissertation was, “Les Sept Eglises ou la premier septenaire 
prophetique de I’Apocalypse.” 


* * * 


Franciscan historians will be interested in the census which has been 
ordered by the Most Rev. Luis Martinez, Archbishop of Mexico. This census 
will also include the location of historical materials, such as maps and prop- 
erty statistics. 


= 2 
Father Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., of the Catholic University of 
America, conducted a six-week summer school course in Mexican History 


and Culture at the National University of Mexico. He also conducted two 
special series of lectures on related subjects. 


* * * 


Very Reverend José R. Zulaica, O. F. M., Commissary Provincial in Cuba, 


former Commissary General for Mexico, and author of several important 
historical works, died in Cuba during the latter part of July, 1943. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Old Testament and the Critics. Translated from the French of J. Coppens, 
Professor at the University of Louvain, by Edward A. Ryan, S. J., and 
Edward W. Tribbe, S. J. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. 
Pp. xiii+167. $2.00.) 


This excellent work of Father Coppens consists of three chapters, dealing 
respectively with the beginnings of critical exegesis, recent developments, and 
the future outlook. 

In the first chapter the author traces the evolution of critical methodology 
and exegesis from its first faint glimmerings down to Wellhausenism and its 
subsequent development. He mentions briefly the various intellectual move- 
ments that affected biblical criticism, such as, the new outlook on natural sci- 
ence, the humanist conception of history, the theory of evolution, and the new 
ideas on the study and teaching of ancient literature. He shows how the 
critical method reacted against the relatively rigid traditional exegesis, which 
did not take into consideration the cultural milieu reflected in the Scriptures 
or their ‘‘situation in life.” 

He then gives an excellent and thorough account, without descending into 
minutiae, of the documentary hypothesis, propagated by Eichhorn, in its strug- 
gles against the rival hypotheses of fragments and complements, and its tri- 
umphant emergence in its third form, to which Wellhausen gave the classic 
expression. Here is shown also the spread of the critical principles of 
Wellhausenism in one country after the other. 

Briefly and well explained are the presuppositions of Wellhausen’s hy- 
pothesis, namely, absolute skepticism in regard to the sacred books, the scien- 
tific theory of evolution as applied to the religious history of the Hebrews, 
and the denial of the reality of any supernatural intervention in the origin 
and development of the religion of Israel. He then treats of the critico- 
literary conclusions of the school, the chief of which was the reversal of the 
chronological order of the books of the Law and the prophetical writings. 
Lastly, the further development of the school after Wellhausen is treated until 
definite reactions set in against it. 

The second chapter deals with these reactions. It is here that Gunkel and 
Grassmann come in for favorable comment. A new world has arisen since 
1876, the year of triumph for the critical school. The history of ancient 
Israel and the Near East, through the study of archeology and linguistics, has 
shattered presuppositions of Wellhausenism. The effect has been felt in the 
field of literary criticism itself. Although the various documents are con- 
sidered in general, they are given an earlier dating and looked upon in a 
different light from that of classical Wellhausenism. The new literary results 
among various categories of books are put forth by the author. He then 
outlines what he thinks may be the future approach to a new synthesis of the 
history of Israel. 


In the third chapter the author looks into the future, both in regard to 
the critics and to the position to be taken by Catholic Scripture scholars. He 
explains the attitude of the Church in this respect and comments upon the 
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decrees of the Biblical Commission concerning the Old Testament, giving the 
reason for them and their necessity, nature, and purpose. He also deals with 
historical criticism of the Old Testament and biblical teaching in our sem- 
inaries and higher institutes of learning. This chapter is very enlightening 
and has special interest and utility for the professor of scripture. 

Throughout the book the bibliography is copious, set in footnotes of 
smaller type, which do not at all detract from the readableness of the text 
and are very handy for reference. To this bibliography the author adds bio- 
graphical notes which are very helpful in understanding the critical school. 
An excellent index of names is also appended. 

The work is not to be considered a direct refutation of Wellhausenism or 
the critical school. For the greater part the author lets the critics speak for 
themselves and among themselves, as the title of the book indicates. In- 
directly, however, the fallacies and exaggerations of Wellhausenism are 
brought out in bold relief. 

In the third chapter the Catholic scholar will find directives for his attitude 
towards the critics and the work that they have accomplished. An antagonistic 
attitude should not be taken towards everything that the critics have written; 
but what good results there may be, should be gleaned and used to strengthen 
our own position in the defense of Holy Scripture and its explanation, always 
under the wise guidance of the Church to whom the Scriptures are entrusted. 

This book is indispensable to the Scripture student and will prove very 
useful to the Catholic scholar in general. It should be on the shelves of every 
library. 

Father Coppens has certainly done a great service for the Catholic student 
in writing this work. Although at times he complains of the limitations of 
space imposed upon him, the results are fortuitous, for in the matter of 
biblical criticism there is often danger of not being able to see the woods for 
the trees. The author has covered the whole field of critical literature, which 
is in itself an enormous task, and has clearly and briefly given us the results 
of his extensive and intensive research. The translators also merit our appre- 
ciation for making this work available to English readers. 


KEVIN SMYTH, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony Friary, 
Marathon, Wis. 


National Patriotism in Papal Teaching. (A dissertation for the Doctorate in 
Sacred Theology submitted to the Theological Faculty of the Pontifical 
Gregorian University in Rome.) By John J. Wright. (Boston, Mass.: 
The Stratford Company, 1942. Pp. LIII+358.) 


This is a very timely study in moral theology, which employs the pro- 
nouncements of the Sovereign Pontiffs from Leo XIII to Pius XI as the 
source from which to draw the Church’s doctrine on modern patriotism. 
Dividing his subject into three major sections, Dr. Wright first determines the 
nature and object of the virtue of patriotism; he then sets forth the papal 
teaching on the principal obligations of modern patriotism, and finally dis- 
cusses the relation between national patriotism and International Order. 
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The book will serve as an excellent reference-work for those who seek 
information concerning papal teaching on the important virtue of patriotism. 
The list of papal documents on the subject is well-ordered and includes not 
only encyclical letters, apostolic constitutions, and apostolic letters but also 
special messages, homilies, allocutions, and discourses of the popes and sev- 
eral documents issued by the Dicasteries of the Holy See. This list alone 
would make the work extremely valuable. 

In using these papal declarations the author makes clear the attitude of 
the Holy See towards such interesting questions as the so-called “right of 
self-determination” invoked in the organization of the political order of 
Europe after World War I. The documents also aid in the solution of two 
“difficult cases” which must be pressing problems in Europe today, namely, 
the moral duty of collaborating with a vicious government or with a govern- 
ment set up by a foreign aggressor. As to the first and more difficult case, Dr. 
Wright finds that “the condemnation of unjust rebellion and violence is ex- 
plicit, categoric, universal; the approbation of the defense which may be 
offered against constituted authority is carefully qualified and subjected to 
numerous conditions: it is implied that it may even be violent, but it is made 
clear that it should be a defense — not a revolt” (p. 164). “In the case of 
an illegitimate government set up by a foreign power and in displacement 
of the legitimate ruler, a coup de force may be employed in the preservation 
of the patriotic good of a people, provided, in the concrete case, other means 
are not effective and the evils released by the coup are not disproportionate 
to the good desired” (p. 168). The last seventy-five pages, which present 
the problem of contemporary nationalism, the false solutions of Communism, 
Socialism, and Humanitarianism, and finally the solution offered by the papal 
teachings, are splendidly done. 

In discussing the nature of patriotism in the first section of the book, 
it seems to be a misuse of terminology to restrict the definition of modern 
patriotism to pietas erga patriam or preferential charity for one’s fatherland 
(p. 71), and then in the second and third sections of the book to use the 
term “patriotism” to cover many duties and activities which may indeed be 
commanded acts (actus imperati) of the virtue of piety but which are cer- 
tainly elicited acts (actus eliciti) of legal justice. This defect of terminology 
is not corrected by pointing out (pp. 140-141) that these are also acts of 
legal or civic justice. Human acts are ascribed to the virtue by which they are 
elicited not to the virtue by which they may be commanded. For instance, 
all duties towards our neighbor may and should be exercised sub imperio 
caritatis, but what would one say of a moral treatise which discussed the 
duties of the seventh commandment as duties of charity and then added 
parenthetically that these are also duties of commutative justice? Because of 
this initial vagueness in terminology one may wonder whether a given quota- 
tion from the pontifical documents refers to “preferential charity” or to 
“legal justice.” In many cases it seems to the reviewer that the popes are 
talking about duties of legal justice which are obligatory on all citizens even 
on those (immigrants, for instance) whose preferential charity is primarily 
directed towards another nation. 
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The author is less than fair to the manualists when he expresses surprise 
at their scanty treatment of pietas erga patriam (p.xxxi). A man may mani- 
fest his patriotism in the form of pietas when he cherishes love for his father- 
land as the source of his being and cultural heritage, but as soon as a man 
begins to work for his country he is working for the common good which, as 
St. Thomas points out in II, Ilae, q. 101, art. 3, ad 3, is the object of legal 
justice — a more important virtue than piety and one whose demands cannot 
be said to be neglected by the manuals of moral theology. 

The bibliography is quite lengthy and includes important English, French, 
and Italian works on the subject of patriotism. The references to periodical 
literature are scanty ; and at least four important German works on the subject, 
those of Gréber, Grentrup, Schilling, and Schlund, apparently were not con- 
sulted. Moreover, the bibliography, while adequate, has a journalistic rather 
than a theological tinge; for instance, it seems strange to find a dissertation in 
moral theology which lists in its bibliography the names of but two standard 
manualists, Priimmer and Vermeersch, and only one classic writer, St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The fine index adds considerably to the usefulness of the book. The index, 
for instance, contains references to at least fourteen saints whom the popes 
have praised for their patriotism. Besides references to St. Anthony of Padua 
and St. Elizabeth of Hungary, there are eight references to St. Francis of 
Assisi drawn from the encyclicals, Auspicato of Leo XIII and Rite Expiatis of 
Pius XI. St. Francis is praised as a true patriot and the glory of Italy, patriae 
lux; at the same time the popes declare that he belongs to the whole world. 

ANSCAR PARSONS, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony Friary, 
Marathon, Wis. 


Is Modern Culture Doomed? By Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph. D., S. T.D. 
Foreword by Msgr. G. Barry O’Toole, Ph. D., S.T.D. (New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co. Pp. xiv+158. $2.00.) 


In the space of one hundred and fifty pages, Father Krzesinski has made 
a more valuable contribution to the philosophy of history than Oswald 
Spengler made in two ponderous volumes. 

Before attempting to answer the question which gives the work its title, 
the author clearly explains the exact meaning of culture and civilization and 
makes the distinction between the two concepts so frequently confused even 
by the learned. He then carefully analyzes the culture and civilization of the 
western world and finds that there is a duality to be reckoned with — the 
traditional Christian culture and civilization, and an anti-traditional, anti- 
Christian, materialistic culture and civilization. The former, inviolable in its 
ideology, continues to develop in spite of handicaps; the latter is in a truly 
precarious condition. He shows that modern materialistic culture, based on 
commercialism, love of money and sensual indulgence, has brought civilization 
to its present perilous state. In discussing the characteristics and tragedy of 
modern culture, Father Krzesinski tells us some very unpleasant but whole- 
some truths about ourselves and the world in which we live. The third and 
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fourth chapters of the book are as perfect an X-ray picture of the diseased 
organism as can be found anywhere. But while fully appreciating the serious- 
ness of the situation, he refuses to be pessimistic —— the darkness is that of 
the hour before dawn. For in the crisis itself, he sees the factors that make 
for restoration and true progress — a spiritual renaissance. “In the first place, 
Christian culture is inviolable in its ideology and magnificently vital in its 
inexhaustible dynamism. In the second place, far from obstructing the vic- 
tory of Christian culture, materialistic culture itself is paving the way for it.” 

The book is “must” reading for all those who would understand the times 
and who are interested in seeing the world move forward to a brighter day. 


Victor MILLs, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Ten Decades of Alms. By Theodore Roemer, O. F. M. Cap. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Co. Pp. vii-+322. $2.75.) 


The story unfolded in the pages of this book will come as a complete sur- 
prise to the majority of American Catholics. The present generation of Cath- 
olics, justly proud of the flourishing condition of the Church and her char- 
itable and educational institutions, and justly proud of its own generous share 
in the support of the Church and her works, is not generally aware that up to 
the beginning of the present century the rapid expansion of the Church in 
this country was made possible by financial aid from Europe. 

Between the years 1822 and 1921, three European societies gave 
$7,970,840.53 to the Catholic Church in America. These societies were the 
French Society for the Propagation of the Faith with headquarters in Lyons 
(later in Paris), founded to aid foreign missions and, in 1922, made the uni- 
versal organization for all mission endeavor; the Austrian society known as 
the Leopoldinen-Stiftung, founded for the express purpose of aiding the 
Church in North America; and the Bavarian Ludwig-Missionsverein with 
headquarters in Munich. 

The founding of these societies was due wholly or in part to constant 
appeals made by American bishops and missionaries to the generosity of 
European Catholics. After their foundation, the American “Beggars,” as 
Father Roemer calls them in his opening chapter, unhesitatingly placed the 
needs of their flocks before the boards of the societies and invariably received 
a share of the available funds. Most of the money was naturally placed in 
the hands of the bishops for allocation, but religious orders of men were 
given directly the sum of $980,198.55 during the century. Of this amount 
the Friars Minor received $20,438.50, the Friars Minor Capuchin $23,156.72 
and the Friars Minor Conventual $8,400.00. 

The charge has sometimes been made that the societies were narrowly 
nationalistic in their donations, restricting their gifts to bishops and missions 
serving their own countrymen. It has even been said that the moneys were 
disbursed with the sinister objective of obta’ning national control over sec- 
tions of the American church. Father Roeraer disposes of these charges in 
the chapter called “the Spirit of the Donors,” in which appears a most inter- 
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esting and valuable table showing the amounts allotted to the various dio- 
ceses over the century and proving conclusively that the three societies were 
motivated by a truly Catholic mission spirit. 

For the chapter entitled “The Historical Deposits,” Father Roemer merits 
the lasting gratitude of all students of American church history. Though 
brief, the chapter describes the sources which the author himself studied in 
preparing the work and which will inevitably become the basis for many 
studies of hitherto unexplored fields. 

Besides a logical arrangement and masterful treatment of matter, the 
book also contains a valuable bibliography, two appendices — one giving the 
dates of establishment of American dioceses, the other, the statutes of the 
three societies — and a thorough index. 


Victor MILLs, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Books Received 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS, ST. PAUL, MINN.: 
Economic Aspects of Industrial Decentralization. By Franz Mueller. 


B. HERDER Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Thomistic Principles in a Catholic School. By Theodore Brauer. 


St. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, PATERSON, N. J.: 
The True Life. By Don Luigi Sturzo. New Testament Readings, For Syllabus Ul, 
The Life of Christ, Part Il. Blessed Are the Pure of Heart. By Isidore O’Brien, 
O.F.M. Catecismo de la Primera Communion (English and Spanish). Catholic 
Morality. By Joseph I. Schade. The Social Message of Jesus. By Igino Giordani. 
Life Begins at Baptism and The Christian Nobility. By Richard Ginder. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Studies in Honor of St. Thomas Aquinas, Vol. I, 1943. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: 
The Movement for a Neo-Scholastic Philosophy of Law in America, 1932-1942. 
By Miriam Theresa Rooney. 
BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., MILWAUKEE, WIS.: 
Principles for Peace (Selections from Papal Documents, Leo XIII to Pius XII). 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PREss, CHICAGO: 
Plane Geometry. By A. D. Theissen and Louis A. McCoy. 
PROSVITA-ENLIGHTENMENT, MCKEESPORT, PA.: 
Holy Services for the Dead. By Julius Grigassy. 
EDUCATORS’ PROGRESS LEAGUE, RANDOLPH, WIS.: 
Educators’ Guide to Free Films (Third "Annual Edition, 1943). 


In the review of A Primer of Formal Logic (Fran. Studies, June, 1943), p. 205, lines 
38-43 should read thus: 


beginner, we submit the following corrections: Instead of Premise (2) “... (x) 
(Hx > Dx)” read: “(x)(Ex 2 Dx).” Therefore read in (3): ‘(x)[(Ax. 
-Hx) D Ex]. From 1; [cancel Com.} Cond.-Alt., Exp.” Instead of the following 
line: “The final step depends on Q. 31,” read: “Q. 21.” And instead of the con- 
clusion: “(x){(Ax.-Ex) D Dx],” read the correct conclusion which was intended: 
“(x) [Ax -Hx) 3 Dx].” 





